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T. COTESWORTH PINCENEY'S 


School Music Books! Agency for Schools and Teachers, 
—_— 30 Union Sq. (4th Ave. side), New York. 


EmERSON & | SUPPLIES Tutors, Governesses, Professors (Amer. 
TILDEN. $9.00| ican and Foreign), Principals and jor GooD 


High School Choir. 


per doz. A standard, useful, and favorite Book. TEACHERS for any dapartnens, wie itions. Send 

1 B k C, EVEREsT. | for application-form. SUPPLI Schools and 
Schoo on 0O + $6.00 per doz. | Families with competent Instructors witheut charge. 
Fine Book for Girls’ High and Normal Schools. THE SCHOOL GAZETTE, one of the best and 


W.S. TILDEN. $9.00 journals interesting to teacher, to 


Choice Trios. doz. Three part Songs for pupi parent. nd stamp for specimen copy. 
Female Colleges, Seminaries, &c. he U. 8. School and College Direc ,» & guide 
for those having children to educate,—gives information 


Grammar School Choir... of best Schools. Sent free for this Se se on receipt 
$6.00 per doz. Excellent collection for High or Gram- | °f three 3c. stamps. To all others, 50 cts 
mar Schools. 


Ma , Ps, 
Am. School Music Readers. 

In 3 Books, each 35 cents, 50 cents, and 50 cents. Care- 


Kinde , &e., &e. 
115 30 Unien Sq. (4th Ave. side), N. ¥. 
fully prepared for Graded Schools. 


The following are favorite Preperation x ree" and 
genial Songs for Common Schoo By E. RB. HUMPHREYS, MA, 


Dr. HUMPHREYS, while continuing to read with 
SONG ECHO, . « H.S.PERKINs.  .75 
MOCKING BIRD, . vate pupils, ladies and gentlemen, 


collections of 
+ W. O. PERKINS. tion of a small class with personal tuition 
MUSIC TEACHER, . 
e thoroughness comparative quickness 
o BP. Danas. cess with which he prepares his pupils, will be attested 
MUSIC CHIARTS. By Dr. LOWELL MAson. several Heads and Fellows of Colleges at Oxford an 
Large Charts, containing 120 Blackboard Lessons, | Cambridge. 
and used, and furnishing a complete course of practice, | Epise. Theo. School ; Professor bar, Dean of Facul- 
Sent by Express. In two rolls or sets. Each, $8.00. q3 Professor Gurney, ex-Dean of Faculty ; Professor 


50 
C. EVEREST. 50 | ensuing year. 
OUR FAVORITE, . 60 
by the pew pes whose names are subjoined, and b 
plainly visible to all, saving much trouble, easily set up REFERENCES.—Rey. Geo. Z. Gray, D.D., Dean of 
win ; Professor F. Bowen ; Professor i ; (Hur- 


OLIVER DITSON & CoO., University.) 
. an rs. um) reys could receive 
461 Weshington Street, BOSTON. | shres you ies, as resident pupils, at liberal 
payment for sol vantages. Dr. H. continues to in- 
RIDPATH’S _ [riot 
ition, Philo i lence. 
AS Greek ond Latin Scholat, and eepecially as an 


Endorsed as THE BEST by Educators everywhere. 164 West Chester Park, Boston, Sept.7,1877. 116 zz 
100,000 COPIES IN USE. 


Teach d School Of” rdially Lif, AN DED, in NOT E 
ers an 00 cers are co 
invited to send for Specimen pages, including ae Bir of Doane College, Regent of State Cnr 
samples of the Maps, Charts, Diagrams, eto. | TELD, NEBRASKA. “> 


BOSTON, MASS., THURSDAY, FEB. 21, 1878. 


Visible Speech! 


versal Alphabetics. J/lustrated by Tables, 
i ms, Ete. 9 edition. 4to. $5.00. 

A book which should be in 

library, and in the hands of every teacher and educator. 


Speech. Jilustrated. 15 cts. 
The above sent post-paid on receipt of price. 
We have also on hand all of Prof. A. M. Bell’s works, 
including “ Principles of 8 
cution,” “Standard Elocutionist,”’ Universal 
Writing,” ete. Send for price-list. 

158 a JAMES P. BURBANK, Salem, Mass. 


Schermerhorn’s Teacher’s Agency, and 


American Scuoot institute, Este. 1855, 


VISIBLE SPEEC mee 


Tonehers iti Sells and rents 

eve hool and coll reliable Teachers seeking positions. Sells and ren 
yo — School Properties. Gives Parents information of good 
Schools. Circulars,with RHO endorsements,for stamp. 


EXPLANATORY LECTURE on Visible ’ 


character. Represents 


30 East 14th 


From Bev. C. V. Spear, A.M., Maplewood Inst., 
ld, Mass.—“ 1 have always regarded Mr. Scher- 


peech,” * Principles ‘i merhorn as THE School Agent in this country; 
and THE — to bring together reliable Teachers 

and Institutio 

ta 


ms requiring Teachers. Neo rival es- 
shment has a tithe of his advantages.’’ 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency, 


23 Union Square, New York, 
Is now full 
Principals for 


formation, apply to Iss M. J. 


MOSES T. BROWN, A.M., 


Professor of Oratory 


Schools; Professors of Ancient and Modern Lan-| New York. 
, Mathematics, Natural Sciences, and Music; also | De Bello Gallico,” will be ready for the next meeting of 


tants for every department of instruction. For in-| the Normal School. The first cha 
M YOUNG. | be out by March 19; also, the “ The Introduction to the 


Teachi Latin and Greek.” 
The Nor 


lege, on July 9th. The programme 
at Tufts College, be ready Fe ruary 15. . 


DR. L. SAUVEUR’S 


LESSONS AND PUBLICATIONS. 


In order to help the Teacher in beginning, the “ Pre- 


re to introduce and recommend | miér legon be pe rinted. It may be 
blic Schools, Academies, Boarding | obtained free the author, 1481 Broadway, 


y 
The first Latin Book, “ Talks with Caesar 
r of this work will 


ormal Scheel will meet at Amherst Col- 
of the 


Is prepared to give before Colleges, Schools, Lyceums, 
THE TUFTS COLLEGE LECTURES ON ELOCU- 
TION AND GESTURE. Ten in number. Ilus- 
trated by Models and Charts, 

READINGS AND CHARACTER-SKETCHES,—from 
a wide range of Authors and Subjects. 
TWO NEW LECTURES FOR LYCEUMS. 
(1) CHARLES DICKENS AS READER, ARTIST, AND 
AcToR ; with Dlustrative Readings. (2) THE ART 
OF EXPRESSION IN ORATORY, READING, AND 


JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus, 


147 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
t~ MICROSCOPES FROM $50 TO $1,000. 49 
154 Catalogues on application. ZZ 


ACTING. 
PROF. BROWN will also receive a limited number 


of toy in Elocution. Address : 
Sr. JAMES HOTEL, BOSTON. 


R. WORTHINGTON, 
750 Broadway, New York. 


hed =! Wears of Miy Life. By the Princess 


$1.50 
mee of Wales in Endia. 
Esq., Sp. Cor. Lond. Daily Telegraph. ITil., cloth, 1,75 
Dyspepsia and its Kindred Diseases. B 

Dr. . W. Hall (author How to Live Long, etc.), 1.50 


JONES BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 
CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA, CINCINNATI. GLOBES. ogue. H. B. Nims & Co., Troy, N.Y. 


Dyer’s History of Rome. Maps, etc. Cloth, 5.00 
Latham’s Johnseon’s Dictionary. New ed., 8.00 


USE THE UNRIVALED 


SILICATE 


BLACK DIAMOND 
LIQUID SLATING. 

me to Sole Pronrictors ‘sie 

ienté Book Slate Co., 191 Fulton St. N. ¥. _134(1) 


EW-ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
16 HAWLEY STREET, Boston. 
For circular or information, address F. B. Snow. 


» 


American 


Graphite 


OFFICE AND ARTIST’S PENCILS. 


OFFICE PENCILS. 
IN FIVE GRADES, IN BOTH ROUND AND HEXAGON SHAPES. 


S . . Soft. A very soft, black, smooth pencil. 

SM . Soft Medium. Popular for general use. The nearest to what is known as No. 2, 
but smoother, and pleasanter to use. 

M. . Medium. A very fine pencil, a little harder than what is known as No. 2, more 


like what is known as No. 3, but very smooth, and will wear longer than any 


pencil made for general use. 
; - + Hard. A harder pencil, smooth or fine. 
H . Very Hard. Still harder, for fine work. 


K@- All the above are either in HEXAGON SHAPE, Or ROUND SHAPE. 


DIXON'S ARTISTS PENCILS. 


IN TEN GRADES, HEXAGON SHAPE. 


Cm... Medium: VuH...... Very Hard. 
MB... Black. VVH..... . Very, Very Hard. 


For information, or sample, 


49 East 20th Street, December 21, 1876. 
ORESTES CLEVELAND, 
President Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. 

Dear Sir :—I find the Dixon Graphite Artist's Pencils 
admirable. The grade of “‘H” are well adapted to 
clear, 8) and delicate work ; the grade marked S M 
for general use ; and I have no doubt that the softer 

es (which I have not tried) would be eq 
‘or the stronger darks and deeper masses. 
Verv truly yours, D. HUNTINGTON 
President National Academy of Design, N. Y. 


Richfield Springs, New York, July 6, 1876. 
Hon. ORESTES CLEVELAND, 
President Dixon Crucible Co. 

Dear Sir :—I have just discovered the excellence of 
the Dixon American Graphite Artist’s Pencils. 

I find them smooth and firm, of good color, and less 
likely to break in cutting than the Faber. They full 
answer the requirements of the artist in every way. 
think them superior to any pencils I have used, and 
shall rely upon them r in my gp yroetioe. 

A. F. BELLOWS, 
National Academy of Design, N. Y. 


Brooklyn, N. Y., April 27, 1877. 

ORESTES CLEVELAND, Esq., 

President Dixon Crucible Co. 

Dear Sir:— Your very excellent Pencils stamped 

Dixon’s American Graphite Pencils, substitute the ex- 

Artist’s Pencils are, in strength and smoothness, 
I have ever had in my hand, 

Yours truly, 


TESTIMONIALS. 


New York, April 12, 1877. 
ORESTES CLEVELAND, 
President Dixon Crucible Co. 
Dear Sir:—I find Figs Dixon American Graphite 
Artist’s Pencils smooth, free from grit, and altogether 
excellent for my work. 


. Yours tly, FRANK BELLEW 
National Academy of Design, N. Y. 
Office of the American Bank Note Co., Art Dep’t, 
142 Broadway, P. O. Box 781. « 
New York, July 5, 1876. 


Mr. ORESTES CLEVELAND, 

My Dear Sir :—I was indueed to ig? Pn Dixon pencil 
(though very much wedded to the Faber), and from a 
careful trial now of several months, I am perfectl 
satisfied they far exceed anything I have ever used. 
have taken pleasure in pring (ems to one and another 
in our business, and there is but one opinion in regard 
to them, that of ect satisfaction. 


New 7. 
of Artist Peni quality of 
a pencil by thé eet) «I have never seen 
a pencil hold « knife years. 
ours very th ™, ARTHUR J. CUMMINGS, 
Drawing Teacher of the New Bedford 


Collegiate Inst., Brooklyn, Oct. 1, 1877. 
Myself and sister, in teaching our 
use your Dixon Pencils, and pete them to any other. 
VIRGIN 


CONSTANTINE HERTZBERG, 
of Drawing, Polytechnic Inst. 


GRANBERRY, 
Teacher of Drawing, Packer Institute. 


address THE DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 
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114 
Agents Wanted. 


Wy Aantee-« all times, MEN OF EDUCATION 
AND CULTURE, to take subscribers in the New- 
England States from the Britannica, 
Ninth Edition (American reprint). To men of energy 
and good address, liberal terms will be given, with per- 
manent employment and choice territory. For further 
rticulars, apply to FRANK RIVERS, General Agent 
for New England, 28 School Street, Boston. 140 tf 


THE HIDDEN HAND! 


END OF THE WAR IN THE EAST. 


BISMARCK scna'stemoranda, with the Aw- 


thentic Story of what he has been doing in Europe. 
“A very r e of dipl y and war.” Historical 
Introduction by Bayard Tayler. Profusely Ilus- 
trated. SPECIAL TERMS given to Canvassers to push 
this live book NOW. Send for Cireular. 

1574 FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, New York. 


$100 IN GOLD 


Can easily be made. We want persons in every coun 
in the United States, to introduce that SUPERB BOOK, 
Buckeye Cookery and Practical Housekeep- 
img. Our policy is to MAKEIT PAY all who help us. 
es of standing and large acquaintance especially de- 
sired; and we want to correspond with Brignt Wo- 
MEN, Teachers, Ministers, Students, who are earning 
money to complete their education. Clerks out of em- 
ae ey and experienced canvassers. Particulars free. 
ce of book $1.50 in extra cloth, $1.75 in water-proof 


binding. 
Sent post-paid on receipt of price. 
Address BUCKEYE PUBLISHING CO., 
152a Marysville, Union Co., Ohio. 


Agents seek Low priced am 
ing Profitable unexcelled i: 
& Permanent 


employment 
ean obtain 
72 per cent. 
in selling 
The World 
Series of Pop. 
ular and Use- 
fal Books for 
the People. 


-A Live Teacher Wanted 


In every County, to act as correspondent and represent- 
ative of the largest manufactory of School Furniture 


and Supplies in the United States. 
Address 


EXCELSIOR SCH. FURNITURE M’F’G CO., 
1003 Arch St., Philadelphia. 
McC.Lees & WARREN, Managers. 14d 


ma 
saiable. Al, 
want them 


ing them. + 
pege circular 
oe hadof 
14 
Eighth St..N. ¥. 


10,000 AGENTS WANTED TO SELL 


G TRONGIJRINK 


THE CURSE AND THE CURE 


By the veteran author, T.S. ARTHUR. A book to 
startle the people. Vivid pictures how it curses body, 
» home, society, etc. Unfolds the work of Inebriate 
Asyiums, Francis Murphy, Prohibition, etc., etc. Onl 
$2. Its sale is marvelous. OUR BIBLES wit 
2000 Illustrations, reduced 25 per cent.! 
Send for terms. HUBBARD BROS., Pubs., 309 Main 
Street, Springfield, Mass. 148 tf 


Chemicals and Chemical Apparatus 


Suitable for Analytical, Technical, and Scientific use. 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 
528 Arch St., PHELADELPHIA. 


Descriptive Priced Catalogue furnished on application. 


. Elastic and Noiseless Furniture. 


CHEAP and USEFUL. 


The best invention ever made to prevent meise in the 
School-room. Adapted to Chairs, Desks, and Desk Cov- 
ers: ee ge not only all noise, but preserves pcarets, 
base-boards, walls, etc.; easily applied to Rocking-chairs, 
and all farniture resting on the floor. This Company 
will apply Noiseless Chair Tips, and will send a man to 
fit yp wig furniture. Address, for terms, P. W. 
PRATT, The Elastic Chair-Tip Co., 


n 
ton Centre, Mass. 


NEW -ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
16 HAWLEY STREET, 
For circular or address F. Syow. 


NEW-ENGLAND ¥OURNAL OF EDUCATION 


E. B. BENJAMIN. 


10 Barclay St., New York, 
Importer and Manufaétarer of 


SCHOOL AND LABORATORY’ APPARATUS ; 
AGENT FOR 
Non-Blistering Platinum, 
ANALYTICAL BALANCES AND WEIGHTS ; Improved HOLTZ ELECTRIC MACHINES, 
$25 each, giving 5-inch spark. Received First Prize at Philadelphia for “‘ APPARATUS of excel- 
lent design and finish, and rare and pure CHEMICALS.” 
Large cloth bound Catalogues, $1 50 each, N. B.—I HAVE NO PARTNER IN BUSINESS. 


BY THE 


Geography Made Attractive use 
We will 


send a Set 


on trial. 


Model of 
The models in 


McLEES & WARREN, Managers. 


tion resemble a relie) map of the United States, measuring 74 by 44 inches. They contain 

74 pieces, each piece being the representative of a State or Territory. Invaluable in the School-room. 
EXCELSIOR SCHOOL FURNITURE MANUPACTURING COMPANY, 

[149] 


or Nichols’ Geographic Models. 


Colorado, 


1003 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


A. H. ANDREWS 
213 Wabash Av., Chicago, 
Largest Manufacturers 
SCHOOL FURNISHINGS. 


Dustless Eraser, only $1.80 
doz.: best made. ‘ Dustless’’ 
Crayons, cheaper than Chalk 
and a thousand times better. 


Globes, Apparatus, &c. 
ANDREWS’ Pencil-holding 
Noiseless. Slates ; Kindergar- 
ten and Drawing Slates and 
Child’s First Drawing Book, 
just out. “ Perfection Slate.” 
{ Send for Price Lists of 
Slates and matte’ rates. 
158 tf 


A. @. WHITCOMB, 


wee? 

EES 
8 
$s 3 ga 
RD 


SCHOOL 
BLACKBOARDS 


J. A. SWASEY, Manufacturer, 
19 Brattle St, BOSTON. 
149 tf 


Please call or correspond. 


K 


| 


= 
AMDENN.L ST 


ESTABLISHED 1846. 


HA RRISON’S 
Writing-Inks Mucilage. 


The Finest JET BLACK INK, for School Purposes. 


Send for Circular to 
15522 HARRISON INK CO.,5 Murray St., N. Y. 


EVERY SUBSCRIBER 
SHOULD HAVE A BINDER 
FOR “THE JOURNAL.” 


Price by Mail, $1.50. 


SENT BY MAIL, POST-PAID. 
Address THE JOURNAL, 
16 Hawley Street, BOSTON. 


30 cts. for 25 Cards, Envelopes in- 
cluded, (by mail 35 cents) ; or $1.00 
1.20). W 


D & | ‘Circulars free, 


Philosophical Apparatus. 


E. 8. RITCHIE & SONS, Boston, Mass. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Philosophical Instruments, 

Include in their list all Apparatus for the practical 

illustration of the PH YSICAL SCIENCES. 


Their Catalogue contains testimonials from the most 
distinguished Professors from all parts of the country. 


PRICES GREATLY REDUCED. 

E. 8. Rircu1e & Sons have been appointed agents 
by J. Browning, London; Rudolph Keenig ard J. Du- 
boseq, Paris, makers of Optical, Acoustic, and Elec- 
trical Apparatus, and Car] Zeiss, Jena, maker of Micro- 
ceopees and receive orders from Schools and Colleges 
4 mport goods Free of Duty and at Manufacturers’ 


ces. 
Ritchie’s Catalogue of Philosophical Apparatus, illus- 
trated, price 15 cents, sent on application. (When writ- 
ing, pléase mention this jourmaL). 118 


Tortoise Shell 


SEWELRY. This cut is a fac-simile 
of our STORK Sleeve Buttons. Solid 
Gold inlaid, $4.00. Gold plate, $1.50. 
Solid Gold Initial, $2.50. Gold plate or 
pisis $1.00. Combs repaired. Send for 
talogue. Goods sént by mail. 
MILO HILDRETH & CO., 
Manufacturers, Northboro, Mass. 
“Retail Store: 
156 z 423 Washington St., Boston, 


Vip LING X, 
SEALINS M iL GE, &c. 
Best Known. 


PERRY & CO.’S STEEL PENS, 


For Schools, Lawyers, and Merchants. 


{ 
} 
| 


CAUTION.—Beware of worthless imitations. Every 
‘ample containing leadin 1 Pens, 
sent by mail on recei t of 25 cents, va paamatins 


PERRY & CO., L 
Branch House; 112 and 114 Williams St., Now Sark. 


CANADIAN SCHOOL SETS 


RECEIVED THE 


Only Award at the Centennial. 


Anatomical and Chemical Sets 


— AND — 
OBFECT- LESSON CABINETS. 


N. H. EDGERTON, 


)Butler’s Literary Selections*® 


*“LTOXL “Ten-times-Ten” Series. 
— and Readings. 
°. 1, issu ar.'77—No. 2, Aug. '77—No. 3, J 
Out. Nearly 200 pages each. 100 Best Things in iitioead 
Verse in each book. Standard Selections. Pleasing variety, 
Judicious arrangement, Alternate Readers. Favorite Speak. 
ers. ‘‘The very cream of old times, old books, old friends,” 
delighted with the ‘“Ten-times-Ten” Series, It is the 
very best = the kind extant.” Price, 35 cts. Cloth,75 
cts, Three s—Nos. 1, 2 and $1.00. 
J. Butler & Co., delphia, Pa. 
ylvania School Journal.— 
Official Organ of Public Instruction, Edited by 
State Supt. J. P. Wickersham, author “‘School Econo- 
my,” ‘Methods of Instruction,”’ etc, Volume 26, Over 400 
royal octavo PP: to Volume. Choice School Song or Hymn 
each month, Examination Lists. Specimen copy,ro cts, 
Annual Music-Page Supplement, ro cts. Subscriptions be- 
gin quarterly. Price, $1.50. 
J.P. Wickersham & Co., Lancaster, Pa. 


he Lancaster School 
Decorate your School-room. Thirty Mottoes and The 
Lord’s Prayer. Twelve Cards, 8x14 inchesbest 6. 
ply R.R. board,Salmon and Green. Weight 134 lbs. Printed 
on both sides, one set equal to two, and attractive 
type. 4500 Sets already sold. Send for circular. “These 
Mottoes agrand hit.” Will sell wherever seen.” ““Worth 
times theircost.” “Needed Everywhere,” Price, 
1,10, postpaid. For single set, or special rates in 
Address 


- H. Butler & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pennsylvania Song Collection. 112 Octavo Pa 
114 Songs and Hymns: Words and Music. For Examine. 
tion, 30 cts, Send 3c. stamp for The Words without the 
Music. Address, J. P.McCaskey, Lancaster,Pa, 


Par’p Fes. 15, 1876. 


WASHSTAND. 


EVERY HOUSE, SCHOOL - ROOM, 
AND OFFICE IN THE LAND 
Should be Supplied with the 


“SANITARY ” 
Portable Wash Stand. 


Instantaneous Flow of Water. 
Operates Like a Stationary Stand. 
No Breaking of Bowls, Pitchers, 
or Slop Jars, as none are required. 
No Slopping of Water over the Carpet. 
No Sewer-Gases in Bedrooms. 
No Plumbers’ Bills to Pay. 
— 
CAUTION ,—This Stand is manufactured and sold in 
this city exclusively by the Proprietors, and is far su 


rior to any other in existence.’ Be sure that you get the 
“ Sanitary Portable,” if you desire perfect satisfaction. 


Medal & Diploma awarded at Centennial Exhibition. 
Diploma at American Institute, 1877. 


N. Y. PORTABLE WASH STAND 
708 Broadway, New York. 
Send for Circular. 155 f 


BUCKEVE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1837. 

Superior Bells of Copper and Tin, mounted 
with the best Rotary Hangings, for Churches, 
Schools, Farms, Factories, Court-houses, Fire 
Alarms, Tower Clocks, etc. Fully Warranted, 
Illustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
Vaxpuzen & Tier, 102 BE. 2d St., Cincinnati. 


School, Church, 
Hall, and Office 
Furniture, 


Of the most improved pat- 
terns. The FEARLESS is the 
only bolted and braced School 
Desk, and has no equal. 


MICH, SCHOOL FURNIT’E CO. 
16 Hawley-St., Boston. 


Boys and CIRLS 


ARE MAKING MONEY RAPIDLY 
= printing Cards, Labels, markin i 

ew cic.: FAMILY PRINTER and complete 
outfit, by mail, for $1, prints 4 line; 
S lines ; lines. DIAMOND PRINT- 
ING PRESS and complete outfit for $7, 


nts in.; $13, ; $22, 527. 
DING ECO, Benen. 


DeYour Own Printing 
NO EXPENSE,except for inkand after 
procuring GOLDING'S OFFICIAL PRESS and 


outfit for printing Cards, Tags, Labels, Circu- 
larsvete. Bvery Man shold have one. 


Outfits from $iu 


Send two Se. st: Illustrated Catal 
GOLDING On Fort_iitt Sa. Boston. 


TVINNILNAD 


with name, 10 cents. Twenty Scroll, with name, 


102 
Correspondence 


DS. 


eis”: mail $1.20). AR 
AY, 180 Devonshire St., Boston. 


(3M) Philadelphia. 


FASHIONABLE CARDS, no two alike, 
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DIVINE WORSHIP, 
(FROM THE GERMAN OF HEINRICH ALBERT.) 


Wouldst thou in the silence sing, 
And thy song to Heaven bring, 
Learn how thou canst worthily 
Singers, Book, and Temple be. 


If pure zeal and holy flame 

Thy indwelling spirit claim, 
Voiceless Singers these will be 
Hymning God thy prayer for thee. 


If thy heart walks in the light 
Of devotion and the right, 
These will be a Book replete 
With the words of wisdom mete. 


If thy frame is found to be 

Clean and pure and from sin free; 
This, thy earthly dwelling-place, 
God will, as his Temple, grace. 


Canst thou in the silence sing, 

And all these to Heaven bring, 

O, then wilt thou worthil 

Singers, Book, and Temple be. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


— The time is past when “ anybody can teach school,” 
even acountry school. The time has come when the 
people are demanding that the youth of their children 
shall not be wasted by superficial culture, but that good 
seed be sown instead of noxious weeds. Is there any 
parent who considers that a common-school education 
is more than his child needs ? or that the best teacher 
his school-has ever had is too good for him? On the 
contrary, did he not pay his share of the tax for that 
teacher more willingly than he ever paid any other sim- 
ilar tax? The true economy of time is to accomplish 


the most in it; of the children’s time, it is to prepare 
them for lives of usefulness, to fit them to fill the ambi- 
tion of their parents in becoming the noble men and 
women of the future.—S. H. White. 


— From the deck of an Austrian gunboat we threw 
into the Lago Garda a succession of little pieces of 
bread, and presently small fishes came in shoals, till 
there seemed to be, as the old proverb puts it, more fish 
than water. They came to feed, and needed no music. 
Let the teacher give his scholars food, and they will 


flock around him, even if the sounding brass of rhetoric 
and the tinkling cymbals of oratory are silent.—Rev. 
C. H. Spurgeon. 


— We fail to see the necessity of changing the laws 
So as to allow two-thirds of the school committee present 
to make a change in text-books, instead of two-thirds of 
the whole committee, as the law now provides. We 
have heard no complaint from parents that books were 


not changed often enough, and no demand for making 
It easier to force new books into the schools of the State. 
—Boston Herald. 


— Let the teacher constantly bear in mind that habits 
are always more valuable than facts; that it is not the 
quantity of knowledge acquired that constitutes a cri- 
terion of the mind’s improvement, but rather the modes 
of employing the mental faculties,—the habits of thought 
Into which the mind has settled in making its acquisi- 
Home: or applying them. In view of this fact, it was 
judiciously remarked by Erasmus, that, ‘at first, it is 
no great matter how much you learn, but how well you 
learn” In such useful arts as require a mixed exercise 
of the muscular system and of the mental faculties, such 
. Penmanship, drawing, elocution, etc., this principle 
important application. Elegant hand-writ- 

netness of articulation, correctness of intona- 


tions, ease and grace in deportment, may be all made to 
rest so firmly on thoroughly fixed habits as to become 
almost instinctive, ‘a kind of second nature.’—Henry 


Kiddle, Supt. Schools of New York. 


— Behind the work of every great orator, artist, or 
poet, there hangs the shadowy prophecy of something 
nobler unaccomplished, something sublimer unwritten. 
So in the life of every good teacher there is something 
better than the lesson he has taught, something nobler 
than the words of instruction he has spoken. Who has 
ever walked through the close at Rugby, or seen the 
oak pulpit rising above the seats in the little chapel, 
that has not felt the silent presence of one whose life 
was far better than any lesson in classic lore he ever 
gave, grander than any sermon he has ever preached. 


Ah, my friends, this magnetic sympathy is more than 
intellectual attainment, better than culture, higher than 
genius. Its allies are the divine and the eternal.—J/. F. 
Blackinton, Pres. Mass. Teachers’ Assoc. 


— We should make no distinction with our daughters, 
aunts, nieces, cousins, personal friends, or those of our 
nearest and best neighbors. We should strive to have 
good schools, and throw our favoritism to the winds, 
Nepotism, as a general thing, makes a bad state of 
things in the district, and centers all its spleen and ill- 
feeling in the school-room. It should be particularly 
guarded against by school districts. The daughters 


and cousins of directors, and their particular friends, 
will always teach the best school and give the best sat- 
isfaction eight or ten miles away from home. — Supt. 


James S. Géorge. 

— The election of school supervisors seems to have 
resulted in the survival of the fittest, and it is a pre- 
vailing impression that the new blood which has been 
added reénforces the scholarship and increases the effi- 
ciency of the Board. Mr. Stone is superintendent of 
schools in Springfield, and his sagacity and experience 
in duty of this kind have made his services in request 
all over the State. Mr. Kneeland is also believed to be 
an acquisition, and an excellent working force is now 
organized.— Boston Post. 


— The positive argument in favor of high schools is 
that they are needed to complete a system of public in- 
struction; that the beneficial influence they exert upon 
lower schools is worth all that they cost; and that a 
State has no more need of citizens who can simply read 
and write, than it has of citizens who have some learn- 
ing, some culture, some weight of character. There is 
no purpose that is answered by a lower school that is 
not better answered by a higher one; and the right 
policy, in regard to a comnon-school system, is to lay a 
strong foundation, and then build upon it as high as is 
practically possible—J. P. Wickersham, Supt. Public 
Instruction, Pennsylvania. 

— The practice of cramming should be stopped in 
the public schools. That it exists is evident from the 
report of the school committee and the statements of 
others connected with the management of the schools. 
It matters not who is to blame in the past for the forc- 
ing operations which fell so injuriously on the health of 
both scholars and teachers. It results in a great meas- 
ure from the system pursued in the schools, for which 
neither superintendent nor supervisors can wholly escape 
censure. Undue stress continues to be placed on the 
examinations. Not even the delicate constitutions of 
the pupils are spared. These examinations, and the 


preparation for them, involve a waste of much valuable 


time. Some change in that respect, and an elimination 
of studies more ornamental than useful, will lighten the 
tasks which the teacher and the taught have to perform, 
and really increase the amount of serviceable knowledge 
acquired in the schools. High percentages at examina- 
tions are not an unfailing test of educational proficiency, 


while they may represent a system of overloading in 
every way prejudicial to the development of youthful 
intellects.— Boston Transcript. 


— A country which has no national literature, or 
literature too insignificant to force its way abroad, 
must always be, to its neighbors, at least in every im- 
portant spiritual respect, an unknown and misestimtaed 
country. Its towns may figure on our maps; its.reve- 
nues, population, manufactures, political connections, 
may be recorded in statistical books ; but the character 


of the people has no symbol and no voice; we cannot 

know them by speech and discourse, but only by mere 

sight and observation of their manners and procedure. 
— Carlyle. 


SUPERVISION. 


The most important question of the hour, in matters 
of education, is that of Supervision. For what purpose 
is any business superintended ? Contractors, directors 
of railroads, and all larger corporations and manufac- 
turing enterprises have ascertained that, when an im- 
portant end is to be obtained, involving a multiplicity 
of details in reaching the general result, a responsible, 
executive head of the working forces is an absolute 
necessity, to secure success. In all other matters of pri- 
vate and public interest, this principle of greatest effi- 
ciency has been recognized since the time when human 
records runneth not to the contrary. In education alone 
have we been somewhat slow in recognizing this plain 
business principle. The reason therefor is very simple : 
we have really had no educational systems worthy the 
name, except in large cities, until the present century ; 
and conservatism in educational methods and systems 
moves, very properly, thoughtfully, slowly ; and in the 
first half of the century, each teachcr was the head of 
his individual system,—school,—and so was the~super- 
intendent. But as the great principles of classification, 
organization, have been brought to bear upon the com- 
plicated necessities of a modern education, the varied 
and complex relations of a graded system worthy the 
name of a system; the relations of pupil and teacher, 
parent and teacher, and then of each to the Board; the 
duties of each in perfecting details, and accomplishing 
one harmonious work, require the constant attention of 
a single competent officer, with such additional force 
under his complete direction as the magnitude of the 
organization may require. The duties of such an 
officer are as varied as the subjects taught, and the 
intellects to be disciplined. Education is quiet, thought- 
ful; and, to the uninitiated, work that moves along 
quietly ought to go itself. Such ought to remember 
that when the engine is starting it makes the most 
noise, and the train will go itself on a down grade. 

Thoughtful men, successful business men, are all 
agreed that, in affairs so complicated as our school sys- 
tems are becoming, there must be a single hand for 
rapid execution, and a trained intellect for quick per- 
ception, and professional skill to guide and inspire the 
whole organization. It would be a great misfortune to 


allow the question of school superintendence to fail from 
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mere political considerations. If all the enlightened 
journals of the country would always advocate, in mat- 
ters of education, the right men and measures, irrespect- 
tve of personal considerations, there would soon be a 
healthy public sentiment upon the question ; and when 
a great State wants a great man for a high educational 
position, they will seek a man for his ability. 

May the day soon come when our legislators and 
committees will value educators for their professional 
worth, rather than for party or personal affiliations. H. 


PRACTICAL HINTS TO TEACHERS OF 
CHEMISTRY.—(IL) 


BY SARAH M. DAWSON, BRADFORD ACADEMY, MASS. 


As you will do the experiments yourself, or guide one 
or two pupils while the remainder attend, it would seem 
that a manual in the hand of each pupil would be un- 
necessary; but we have found that attention to the 
manual, and experiments together, is the nearest ap- 
proach to doing the work separately, and each pupil 
can be held responsible for knowing all the conditions 
of every reaction. 

Before each experiment, the class should be asked 
what substances are to be taken and dealt with, and the 
symbol should be written on the board, with the sign 
of addition between, showing that they are still sepa- 
rate, but are to exchange atoms or molecules. Ask what 
result is sought, and how the atoms or molecules must 
rearrange themselves to give this result. Set the class 
at work at graphic symbols, which will call out their 
knowledge of quantivalence, and require the molecular 
weight of each product. The atomic weights and equiv- 
alences become so familiar by this practice, that soon 
the work will be very quickly done. 

The intelligent interest of a class should be awakened 
at the outset. To do this, the text-book should be un- 
sealed to them as soon as possible. Have the pupils 
turn to the page on which the list of simple substances 
is given with symbols and atomic weights, and show that, 
as this list contains the only simple elements, and al] 
other substances are made from them, the plan of the 
book is to take each element separately for explanation. 

Just here is the mistake of most text-books, and of 
most teachers. They attempt to cover too much ground 
in the short time allowed. Let the pupils learn thor- 
oughly the sixty-three elements and their specific prop- 
erties. Get some foundation-stones laid, and give them 
an intelligent grasp of the connection of chemistry with 
life and the phenomena of nature, and a first term’s 
work will be well done. 

Call attention to the list of positive and negative ele- 
ments arranged with reference to electro-chemical rela- 
tiong, and explain that opposing characteristics of ele- 
ments have led to still another system of classification, 
—into metallic and non-metallic. Neither system is 
perfect, and they are only to be accepted as helps to 
memory and to the classification of certain facts. _ 

The Manual gives one example of chemical union in 
contrast to physical union; viz., iron and sulphur; but 
the first recitation-hour may be profitably spent in 
proving to a class, by illustrations, that a life exists 
among atoms as intense and law-abiding as if the atoms 
were visible individuals. 

We will give here a few reactions which are prompt 
and very evident. Iron and sulphur can be forced out 
of chemical union by heat. Drop a piece of iron pyrite 
into a small closed tube made from Nos. 5 or 6 lime- 
glass tubing, and heat it at the closed end. The sul- 
phur will sublime as a yellow coating, and the iron 
turned out of the tube will declare itself by being mag- 
netic. The reaction is written Fe 8, = Fe + 28, (1). 

Fill another such tube, to half an inch in depth, with 
red oxide of mercury. Hold a glowing match or splinter 
at the open end while heat is applied at the other end. 
The gas forced out by heat will cause the glowing match 
to inflame, and if quickly blown out it will ignite again, 
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heat the upper part of the oxide first, as the solid would 
be pushed up by any gas formed below it. Continue 
the heat until all oxygen is expelled, and the sublimate 
of mercury will then be large enough to be easily rec- 
ognized when turned out on paper. The reaction is 
Hg O = Hg-+ 0 (2), and as nothing should be allowed 
to pass unnoticed, the class should be asked or told what 
chemical union takes place between the escaping oxygen 
and the carbon of the match: written, C++ 20=CO,, 
(3), an invisible product, because gaseous, but not less 
certainly formed. Take the symbol CO, to another 
part of the board, and explain that leaves of plants have 
power to take from it its carbon for their own growth, 
while O is set free for the purifying of our atmosphere : 
written, CO, = C + 20, (4). 

A few inches of magnesium ribbori set on fire and 
held over a plate, is a brilliant reaction, giving a solid 
product: Mg -++ O = MgO, (5). All will recognize the 
white powder magnesia, and the class can easily under- 
stand where the oxygen came from after the preceding 
experiment. 

Show that heat is not always needed to rouse chemical 
affinity by experiment No. 8 of the Elementary Manual. 
Here you have a brilliant metallic solid so eager for 
chemical union, that the moment it touches the water a 
hissing andrush is evident as the molecules of the liquid 
break up and expel one constituent for a new one, while 
the rejected atoms collect in a bottle prepared for them. 
Do this experiment alone first, and let the wonder and 
the mystery of it creep into your own heart, that you 
may give it out to your pupils. Rouse in them a per- 
sonal interest in the reaction, and show on the board 
what has taken place: H,O + Na = NaOH + H, (6). 
Explain that the hydrogen is not to be left long free 
or isolated. The air contains a companion gas which, 
as soon as you will allow it, will grasp the hydrogen, 
and form again the same compound so familiar in every- 
day life; viz., water. Write, 2H-+O=H,0, (7). 
Have a burning match ready, then invert your bottle of 
H and ignite it, and the interest in the vigorous union 
will be far greater than without the party feeling for the 
expelled gas. For such an experiment, a piece of wet 
paper, placed between the bottle and glass cover, saves 
time and care in turning bottles full of water into or 
out of a pneumatic trough. Let your pupils gather 
round you whenever greater interest can be secured in 
that way. With smaller classes, we could have some 
kindergarten training in our high schools with profit. 
Few experiments interest a class more than a contest 
between nitric acid and ammonia. Put some fine iron 
filings into a long test-tube, and pour upon them a little 
nitric acid. When the solution is sufficiently strong, filter 
it; or better, pour in a little water to stop the action; 
then pour all the liquid into a clean tube. Drop in 
ammonia water in small quantities at first, and watch 
the appearance and disappearance of the brown iron 
hydrate as the alkali and acid claim it in turn, until che 
fierce acid is at last conquered, and the hydrate is per- 
manent throughout the tube. Fe + 2HNO, = Fe(NO,), 
+ 2H, then Fe(NO,), + 7(H,NOH) = FeO,H, + 
2(H,N, NO,). These reactions, if planned for in ad- 
vance, take few implements and little material, and 
oceupy but little time. A review of the reactions of 
the hour should be called for from the class, and written 
in order. The nine reactions (or more) should be con- 
sidered the result of the day’s work, and recorded as 
such. 


THE MUSICAL ELEMENT IN SPEECH. 


“In thinking of the wonderful power there is in the 
tones of certain voices, when filled with passion, to 
arouse corresponding feelings in others, call to mind two 
vivid pictures of superb dramatic art.” The speaker 
here sketched with marked effect the scaffold scene in 
“Mary Stuart,” as given by Ristori, and followed it by 
his second dramatic picture of Edwin Booth in “ Richard 
III,” which he spoke of as an historic picture with 


and continue to do so till the gas ceases. Be careful to 


American treatment. Now, said he, leaving out of 


mind scenery, lights, costume, and, for the time, action, 
tell me what it was in the voice that colored the picture 
which the words outlined? I think your ears suggest 
the answer ; and yet you find it difficult to grasp with 
the mind’s hand this subtle element of voice that made 
you thrill with feeling. Let me read you a line from 
Shakespeare. You will listen with a view of analyzing 
what you hear. The line is from “Hamlet.” The 
Queen has chided Hamlet for his melancholy on the 
death of his father, and argues that death is the fate of 


all, and asks,— If it be, 
Why seems it so particular with thee? 
Hamlet answers,— 


Seems, madam! nay, it is; I know not seems. 

Now, does not the ear report two kinds of sounds as 
forming the stream of utterance? 1, A chain of jointed 
sounds; 2, Tones, like those used in singing, which ac- 
company the jointed sounds. Now, if we recall the 
words of Hamlet, we shall find those words which gave 
the idea of deep feeling, nearly approached singing 
when uttered ; and that the stronger the feeling, the 
nearer the approach. A series of jointed sonnds we 
term “articulations” ; and the tones which accompany 
these articulations we term “intonations.” And the 
great law of speech is that articulations give the propo- 
sitions of the intellect, and that intonations give the 
comment of the feeling upon the propositions of the in- 
tellect. In tone, then, analyzed and presented to our 
consciousness, we find the physical basis of feeling. 
Now comes the technical division of tone by the elo- 
cutionist. Professor Brown here considered tone at 
length, and with critical analysis, under the following 
heads: 1, Pure Tone; 2, Compass of Voice; 3, Con- 
crete Tones; 4, Pitch; 5, Inflections; 6, Cadence. 
These divisions were earefully defined and enforced by 
apt and appropriate illustrations from a wide range of 
literature. — Summary of Prof. Moses T. Brown's 
“ Practical Talk,” before the Y. M. C. U., Boston. 


GREEK AND LATIN AT SIGHT.—(IL) 
BY JOHN WILLIAMS WHITE. 


The study of the grammars, then, especially in the 
first years, is to be made more practical. But practical 
to what end? To this end, — that when a pupil has 
studied Greek or Latin three or four years, he shall be 
able at least to read such Greek as that of Xenophon, 
Lysias, and Herodotus, and such Latin as that of Cesar 
and Cicero at sight, that is at the rate of four or five 
pages an hour, and practically without a lexicon. This 
is the sort of grammar that should be taught,—working 
grammar,—that of which the boy will make use. High 
grammar, philological research concerning forms and 
laws of construction, should be undertaken by no man 
until he is well on in his course, and, it may well be, by 
the majority of men never at all. The study of the 
classics is an effective means of mental discipline, but 
theoretical grammar does not furnish the best field for 
its exercise. Teachers should be allowed to answer 
this question, and to say how much success attends the 
effort to put a boy through severe logical paces, and to 
teach him at sixteen to analyze minutely and consciously 
his own processes of thought. It is a much more nat- 
ural, and consequently a much better discipline of his 
mind, first to equip him properly, and then to set him 
face to face with a page of Greek or Latin which he is 
to read depending entirely upon himself, every faculty 
alert, memory and judgment ata tension, and the action 
of his mind keen, quick, and intelligent. Let the point 
in question be understood: it is not the proper study 
of grammar that is objected to. A working knowledge 
of forms and syntax is, beyond question, necessary, es- 
pecially since in Greek and Latin these differ funda- 
mentally from those of his own language ; and there is 
no royal road to acquiring this knowledge. 

But what is objected to, is the prevailing undue ten- 
dency to a theoretical study of grammar at a time when 


the pupil is unfit for it, and to the persistent grammat- 
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‘cal dissection of an author beyond any needs which 
have yet been awakened by his studies; and that, too, 
‘nevitably to the exclusion of that other side of a lan- 
guage which we call its literary side, and which, it is 
safe to say, makes a stronger appeal to four boys out of 
ve than the other. President Porter, in his American 
Colleges and the American Public, raises the question 
“whether the mere grammatical analysis has not been 
pushed to a one-sided extreme so as to be over-refined, 
unnecessarily complicated, and unreasonably prolonged ; 
whether in the modern form in which it is taught, it is 
not prematurely enforced and unwisely continued; and 
whether the importance which is attached to it has not 
seriously interfered with some more important benefits 
which might be derived from another method of clas- 
sical study. When we speak of the modern form of clas- 
sical grammar, we refer to those etymological analyses 
which are better fitted to interest comparative 
philologists than tyros in the Latin and Greek deriva- 
tions and paradigms, and to those syntactical rules 
which are more easily followed by the philosophical 
grammarian OF the metaphysical student of language, 
than they can be by the less advanced pupil.” 

Teachers, probably, have at least seen the Method of 
Classical Study by the late Dr. Taylor of Andover. This 
distinguished man was an excellent example of how 
much interest can be aroused, and what results can be 
obtained, even with a bad method. In the book re- 
ferred to, he asks seventy-six questions upon the first 
three lines of Xenophon’s Anabasis,—rather an unfruit- 
ful field, one would say,—and upon the first three 
verses of the Afneid, one hundred and twenty-seven! 
This method may teach a man much about a language, 
things, however, that learned to-day are likely to be 
forgotten to-morrow, for a boy’s head is not commonly a 
storehouse of unlimited capacity ; but certainly no living 
man ever learned the language itself so. 

What, now, is the definite and simple aim which we 
should set ourselves in teaching the classics? If what 
has been said up to this point is true, the answer to 
this question is easy: we should aim, with those whom 
we instruct, to do first what would seem beyond question 
to come first,—that is, we should aim to give them the 
power to read these languages at sight. 


VISIBLE SPEECH. — (IL) 


BY L. ALONZO BUTTERFIELD, 
Prof. in Dept. of Vocal Physiology, Boston University School of Oratory. 


THE SCIENCE OF UNIVERSAL ALPHABETICS. 


Ordinary characters or letters are the visible forms 
by which the sounds of speech are conventionally ex- 
pressed. These letters have no relation to sound. The 
associations are entirely arbitrary. In different coun- 
tries the same letters are associated with different 
sounds. That which we call P is R to the Greeks and 
Russians; our Z is A to the French, the Italians, and 
many others; our Tis their Z ; our A is their Af, etc. 
Besides this international diversity, a variety of sounds 
are associated with a single letter in the same language, 
and no alphabet contains a single character for each 
sound. In this respect the English language is very 
'mperfect. We have various sounds represented by the 
Single letter 4, as in the words take, art, ball, ask, and 
hat; also we use the letter EZ to represent various 
sounds, as in the words be, met, her. We have the let- 
ters @ and §, each representing more than one sound, 
and we have no adequate means of describing those 
sounda. We sometimes use the terms ‘sub-vocal’ and 
‘spirate,’ but these are indefinite terms. We often have 
them described in text-books as ‘hard’ and ‘soft,’ but this 
(oecription in itself is meaningless; for what to the 
‘Tench ear may be soft, by the German ear may be con- 
pe hard. In the alphabet of Visible Speech every 
as “ has a fixed phonetic value, which is the same in 
‘nguages, every sound its own appropriate symbol, 


and every part of every letter has a definite physiolog- 
cal meaning, 


As was stated in Taz Journat of Jan. 17, each let-| ulated what was written upon the blackboard, and Mr. 
ter or symbol, representing any sound, is pictorial of|Megata understood it in Japanese and translated it 
the exact position of the organs used in the production| back into English, giving the original sentence dictated 
of that sound: thus there is a direct association of the|by the audience. Neither Mr. Osgood nor Mr. Butter- 
form presented to the eye with the sound presented to| field understand the meaning of a single word in the 


the ear. 


Japanese language. 


Mr. Bell then asked some deaf 


There are two sets of organs used in articulation: the|children, who had been taught the system af Visible 
upper and passive set, consisting of the upper lip, upper|Speech, to pronounce the Japanese, written upon the 
gum, center of hard palate, soft palate, etc. ; the lower] board, which they did with remarkable accuracy. 


and active set of organs, consisting of lower lip, point 


The following diagrams and illustrations will give 


of tongue, front of tongue, back of tongue, etc., which|one a practical insight of the physiological basis of 
move toward or against the upper set in the act of ar-| Visible Speech, though a full knowlege of its principles 
ticulation. In Visible Speech the character or symbol|cannot be so easily mastered in any other way as by 
used to represent the sound we call P, indicates to the| practical representations from one who understands the 
eye that the lower lip is shut against the upper lip, and| system. 


that this position is immediately relaxed, and an expul- 
sive puff of breath comes from the mouth as the posi- 
tion is relaxed. For 7, the front of the tongue is 
raised against the upper gum, entirely closing the 
mouth-passage, and immediately relaxed with an expul- 
sive puff of breath. For K, the back of the tongue, in 
like manner, is closed against the soft palate, and im- 
mediately relaxed with a puff of breath. For B the 
lips are closed, as in the position for P, and at the 
same time a slight vibration of the vocal chords. For 
D, the position of the tongue is the same as for 7, with 
voice sounded while this position is held. For the 
sound of G, as heard in the word get, the back of the 
tongue is raised against the soft palate, as for K, voice 
being sounded while the position is held. For M the 
lips are closed, as for P and B, voice escaping through 
the nasal passages, while the lips are thus held. For 
N the point of the tongue is against the upper gum, 
with voice through the nose. For the sound we call 
Ng, as in the word sing, the back of the tongue is shut 
against the soft palate, and voice escaping through the 
nasal passages, while the position is held. In the Vis- 
ible-Speech alphabet will be found symbols to represent 
all the sounds of all languages and all dialects; and 
any one understanding the principles of Visible Speech 
can articulate all these sounds by simply executing 
with the organs of speech whatever the symbols dictate. 

During the summer of 1864, Mr. Bell’s system was 
tested by many scientific and literary men of Great 
Britain, and commissioners from the principal European 
nations, to the entire satisfaction of all. Mr. Bell 
demonstrated that in his alphabet could be written any 
language or dialect, and any one understanding the 
mechanism and use of the symbols could pronounce any 
language written in these symbols, with vernacular 
precision, though he did not understand the meaning 
of a single word he was articulating. 

His experiments were made in the following manner: 
Mr. Bell sent his two sons, who were to articulate what- 
ever should be written, out of the room. Different 
languages and provincialisms were then pronounced, 
and Mr. Bell wrote them in his symbols, then some af- 
fected speech and mispronounced words were given, 
which he also wrote with equal facility. Mr. Bell’s 
sons were then called in, and they pronounced what- 
ever Mr. Bell had written with perfect satisfaction. 
The accent, tone, indistinctness, and all the peculiari- 
ties of pronunciation were reproduced with surprising 
accuracy. 

Prof. Alexander Graham Bell, inventor of the Tele- 
phone, and son of Alexander Melville Bell, has made 
similar tests with Professor Butterfield, at the Boston 
University. The following experiment was made at 
the anniversary of the normal class, in Visible Speech, 
last May, in the writing of Japanese. A member of 
the audience dictated a sentence. Mr. Shuje Isawa, a 
Japanese student, translated and pronounced the same 
in Japanese ; Mr. Butterfield wrote his pronunciation 
in Visible-Speech symbols upon the blackboard. Mr. 
Fletcher Osgood and Mr. Tanetaro Megata, the Japan- 
ese Commissioner of Education to the United States, 
who were in another room and out of hearing when the 


sentence was pronounced, came in, Mr. Osgood artic- 


DIAGRAMS SHOWING THE RELATION OF THE Primary 


Orcanic SYMBOLS TO THE ORGANS. 


CONSONANTS. 


X Glottis closed, (edge of vocal chords touching. ) 
I Glottis narrow, (voice.) 
© Glottis open or slightly contracted, (aspirate.) 
() Super-glottal passage contracted, (whisper. ) 
{ Soft palate depressed, (nasal.) 
C Back of tongue contracting mouth passage. 
9D Lips contracting mouth passage. 
€ Back of tongue contracting mouth passage, with 
voice 
© Front of tongue contracting mouth passage, with 
voice. 
© Point of tongue closing mouth passage. 


D Lips closing mouth passage. 

[D> Lips closing mouth passage, followed by an ex- 
pulsive puff of breath, (the effect of the let- 
ter P.) 

©O> Point of tongue closing mouth passage, followed 
by a puff of breath, (T.) 

Ci> Back of tongue closing mouth passage, followed 
by a puff of breath, (K.) 

{> Lips closing mouth passage, and voice sounded 
through the nasal passages, (sound of M in 
the word man.) 


VOWELS. 


1 Back of tongue raised to a high position in the 
‘mouth cavity. 
T Back and front of tongue raised to a high position. 
{ Front of tongue raised to a high position, (sound 
of E in the word edict. ) 
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} Back of tongue in high position and lip aperture 
contracted, (sound of O in the word move.) 

I Front of tongue in low position, (sound of E in 
the word met.) 


UNIVERSAL VOWEL CHART. 


Illustration of the Physiological Alphabet. 
The above chart contains symbols for representing 
ISLul 3)2[W [6 jw 
every vowel sound in all languages. 


‘A VISIT TO THE POPE. 


A party of Americans visiting Rome, and being in 
the vicinity of the Vatican, by good chance fell in with 
a genial monk, Father , who made conversation 
with them in a very cordial way. After a few minutes, 
he voluntarily asked them if they had seen the Pope. 
Now this was something so entirely beyond their aspi- 
rations, that I doubt if the possibility of it had ever 
entered their heads. But their new-found friend told 
them that, if they so desired, he thought he might pro- 
cure them an introduction. Of course they assented, 
and the next day but one was appointed ; Father 
having the requisite amount of influence, found no diffi- 
culty, and the auspicious moment arrived. 

Among the party was a Presbyterian clergyman, and 


_ when my friend was telling me about the interview, my 


thoughts somewhat centered upon him, wondering how 
he would deport himself, under the approaching trying 
circumstances. I have read, many times, of interviews 
with his Holiness, but this one had the charm of a 
personal narrative, and was correspondingly interesting. 

There were two gentlemen and four ladies in the com- 
pany, and when they were ushered into the august 
presence, I wont say their hearts didn’t quake, neither 
will say they did. The Pope received them standing, 
and each one was presented individually. He was very 
affable, and made a neat little speech in French, of 
which the following is a literal translation : 


“The Pope is very glad to see Americans; they have 
been very kind to the Pope, and sympathized greatly 
with him in his troubles, and sent him many valuable 
presents. Therefore, the Pope desires to express his 
thanks to Americans through Americans.” 


Then, walking along by them as they were ranged 

in line before him, the gentlemen being placed one at 
each end, he proffered them his hand. They accepted 
the courtesy, and kissed it respectfully. But he did 
not present it to the ladies, leaving them to act their 
own pleasure in taking it voluntarily. Nothing loth, 
they each took it in turn, and imprinted a kiss on its 
snowy whiteness. He then asked them if they wished 
his blessing, to which they readily assented, and, kneel- 
ing reverently before him, the Presbyterian minister 
included, they each received the Pontifical benediction. 
The ceremony being over, the Pope left them, retiring 
himself, that they might, under the guidance of Father 
, who had proved so kind a friend to them, look 
upon the treasures of the Vatican. 
, The universal testimony was delight at the affability 
and modesty of the great magnate, and the impression 
of absolute gentleness and spiritual beauty. His face 
was a marvel to them, and its expression very fine. 
Altogether, they felt that their visit to the Eternal City 
would hardly have been complete without this crowning 
favor. For my own part, the account had a deep in- 
terest, inasmuch as I think our Protestant ideas are 
very apt to be so biased, that the Pope has to bear a 
large portion of the censure which cannot rightfully 
belong to him, and I was glad to hear this testimony 
of my own countrymen to the universally conceded 
kindliness and cordiality of Pope Pius IX. m. p. c. 


— Injustice can profit no man and no cause. 


MATHEMATICS. 


All communications intended for this department should be directed to 
the Editor, Prof. E. T. QuimBy, Hanover, N. H. 


SOLUTIONS. 


ProsLem 3.—How many pounds of sugar at 8, 13, and 14 
cents per pound may be mixed with 3 pounds at 944 cents, 2 
pounds at 84 cents, and 4 pounds at 14 cents a pound, so as to 
gain 16 per cent, by selling the mixture at 14}¢ cents per 
pound? SUBSCRIBER. 


If 16 per cent. is gained by selling the mixture at 
14} cents, the cost of the mixture must be $0.14} + 
1.16, or $0.12}. 


44 2 =4+8 
45 3) 44x 2 = +9. 
13 2=-1. 

| 14 —14 135 = —19}. 


Ans. 2 lbs. of the 8, 2 of the 13, and 13} of the 14. 


Explanation—A pound of the 9} cent sold for 124 
would give a gain of 3} cents (marked +-) ; a pound of 
the 8} cent sold for 124 would give a gain of 4 cents; 
a pound of the 14 cent sold for 12} would give a loss of 
1} cents (marked — ); and soon. The amounts of the 
first three: 3, 2, and 4 lbs. respectively (given in the ex- 
ample), I take and find the gain and losses as in the so- 
lution above (viz., +93, +8, and —6). I take what- 
ever I choose of the 8 and 13; viz., 2 of the 8, which 
gives a gain of 9 cents, and 2 of the 14, which gives a 
loss of 1 cent. Therefore I have gained 93 -+ 8+ 9 
= 263 cents, and lost 6-+-1=7 cents. 26}—7 = 19} 
gain, which must be balanced by taking as many 
pounds of the 14 cent as 14 (the loss on each pound of 
the 14 cent) is contained times in 193,—i. e. 13} pounds. 

The only point is to have the’ gains and losses,—the 
plus and minuses,—balance. In a question in Alliga- 
tion Alternate involving more than two ingredients 
(whose quantities are required), the number of correct 
solutions is infinite. W. F. B, 

[Solutions also by H. R. C., E. D. B., W. W.S., 
E. W. W., H., Wm. Hoover, W. W., W. H. Coats, and 
James Waters. } 


— Wm. Hoover’s solution of Problem XCVI. on 
page 176, Vol. VI., is evidently incorrect ; but does not 
“M. M.,” in his solution on page 39 (issue of Jan 17, 
1878) “infer” too much, when he infers that the first 
note bears six per cent. interest? The wording is 
“One note was for $100, due in one year;” This semi- 
colon cuts it off from the “at six per cent. simple inter- 
est,” that is attached to the second statement, and sepa- 
rated from the latter merely byacomma. I should say, 
therefore, that Wm. Hoover was right about the first 
note, but wrong about the second. W. F. B. 


PROBLEM 4.—C’s retail gain is 124 per cent., and his retail 
price is 5 per cent. of his wholesale more than his wholesale 
price: what is his gain at wholesale ? H. N. M. 


Retail price = 1124 per cent. of cost. 
205 of wholesale price. 
*. wholesale price = 1124 per cent. of cost + 105 = 
107} per cent. of cost. ‘The wholesale gain is 7} per cent, 
H. R. G. 
[Solutions also by W.. W. 8., E. W. W., Wm. 
Hoover, W. W., W. H. Coats, and J. M. Maxwell.] 


PROBLEM 2. z+yaz ==a—1, to find the value of z. 

Naz +Vz=a—1; =a—1; 

—1; 

Solutions furnished by pupils of Lebanon High 
School. E. W. W. 

[Solutions also from Jas. Waters, Julian A. Pollard, 
G. L. W., John G. Shackley, L. M. Powell, and Wm. 
Hoover. ] 


ProBLEM 5.—Invested $1150 in Boston 6’s at par, and $1150 
in U. 8. 5-20’s at $1.15, the interest of the former payable in 
currency. If both are redeemed in ten years, which is the 
better investment, and how much, gold being at 15 per cen 
premium ? Q. 


There is no difference, unless the interest is to be re- 


invested, in which case the 5-20’s offer the advantage of 


semi-annual payment of interest. “How much,” would 
depend upon the residence of the investor. iw. w. s. 

[Solutions also by E. W. W., H., W. W., W. H. 
Coats, J. M. Maxwell, and Jas. Waters. } 


— J. N. Ryckman inquires for the formulas for cut- 
ting angle blocks in bridge-building. We can give him 
no formula, as the problem involves an equation of the 
4th degree.—Ep. 


PROBLEMS. 
Prosiem 14.—Find four square numbers in arith- 
metical progression. J. W. 


Let BAC be the angle to be trisected. From A draw 
AD perpendicular to AC. In AK take any point B. 
Through B draw a line BF so that the part DF = 2AB. 
Bisect DF in Z. Join EFA. Through A draw AH 
parallel to FB. Then the angle CAH = }BAC. 

Please ask some of your readers to point out the 
fallacy. James WATERS. 


VARIETIES. 


— A certain bashful young man, while dressing for 
his wedding, began crying. His father asked him, 
“ What is the matter?” The young bashful answered, 
“T fear that I shall be so embarrassed by the wedding 
ceremony, that I can never get through it!” The 
father soothingly replied, “I did not cry when I was 
married!” The young hopeful responded, “ Well, you 
7 mother, but 1 have to go and marry a strange 
girl! 

— Let Socrates say what he will, virtue cannot be 
taught, except in some slight degree, through the affec- 
tions and by example. But such teaching will prevent 
that vast amount of pain inflicted from sheer want of 


thought and knowledge. Moreover, no classes are 
likely to be more popular and interesting to children 
than the classes in which their sympathies for the lower 
animals are stimulated.—-London Spectator. 


— An Arkansas soldier who was wounded’ at the 
battle of Buena Vista, asked an Irishman to bear him 
off the field. The latter did so by assisting him to 
mount, and strapping him on his horse, Pat getting 
astride in front of him. During the ride, the soldier 
had his head taken off by a cannon-ball, unknown to 
Pat. Arriving at the surgeon’s quarters, the Irishman 
was asked what he wanted. “I brought this man to 
have his leg dressed,” said Pat. ‘ Why,” replied the 
surgeon, “his head is shot off!” The bloody liar!” 
exclaimed Pat, looking behind, “he told me he was 
shot in the leg.” 

— “My dear boy,” said a mother to her son, as he 
handed around his plate for more turkey, “this is the 


fourth time you’ve been helped.” “TI know it, mother,” 
replied the boy, “ but that turkey pecked at me once, and 
I want to get square with him.” He got his turkey. 


— Good health is never attainable if the feet are 
habitually cold, since this implies an impaired circula- 
tion of the blood: that it does not reach the extrem- 
ities. Instead of “toasting them in an oven,” soak 
them in warm water till thoroughly warm, and then 
dash cool or cold water over them, rubbing them 
thoroughly with a crash towel, till a reaction occurs; 
using the flesh-brush freely. This, followed for a few 
nights, will generally warm the feet, by improving the 
circulation of the blood. The brush, used on the whole 
body, is not only safe,—safer than the cold bath, at 
least for the weakly,—but will aid in equalizing the 


circulation. Let the feet, also, be put in the warm rays 
of the sun ; the clothing warmed and thoroughly sunned. 
This will do much to improve cold and sweaty feet, and 
can do no possible harm. Keep the feet clean, which 
can be done only by frequent washing.—Dr. Hanaford. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


BOSTON SUPERVISORS. 


To the Editor of The Journal: 
As the last number of your paper states that your “ columns 


are open to opponents as well as friends, on all questions,’’ I 
ask a brief space to say what I think justice demands should 
be said in defense of the Boston board of supervisors. 

Iam a teacher in one of the Boston high schools, and have 
thus had occasion to meet frequently most of the mem- 
bers of the board ef supervisors, I have found them, with- 
out exception, courteous, capable, and competent, devoted 
to their work, and evidently desirous to benefit the schools. 
Yet this board has been the target at which newspaper corres- 
pondents, disappointed office-seekers, and chronic grumblers 
aimed their shafts. I wish to consider, briefly, some of the 
criticisms on supervisors, found in your paper or in others: 

We are told that they do nothing to earn their large salary, 
and the opinion undoubtedly prevails in some quarters that a 
more under-worked and over-paid class never existed. For 
sole answer to this criticism, I refer those who make it to the 
annual report of the Boston school committee, just issued. 

But when convinced that the supervisors have, at least, been 
busy, their critics say that these officers “* have labored in vain, 
and spent their strength for naught”; that they have done no 
eficient work. It is said that they have over-examined the 
schools, and the children are subjected to a fearful cramming, 
If this charge is true, the blame must go back of the super- 
visors, and rest upon the school committee, who order the ex- 
aminations, and approve the questions before they are given to 
the children. In this matter the supervisors are simply the 
agents of the school committee. 

Again, we are told that some of the supervisors were not 
successful in the professions which they were following when 
called to their present positions. Now success is a somewhat 
variable quantity, and the word is a relative term; it may well 
be, therefore, that the measure of success which rewards the 
efforts of one man, and for which he feels profoundly grateful, 
may seem only failures ‘to another, the prosperous editor of a 
city newspaper. But I claim that the matter of previous suc- 


cess has very little to do with a question as to the value of the 
present work of the supervisors. 

Your last issue intimates that the salaries of the supervi- 
sors are paid at the expense of the teachers. The fact is that 
the reduction in salaries of teachers took effect in conformity 
with the policy of a new city government, when the time for 
which the supervisors were elected had three-quarters expired. 
Even had they suffered a reduction in consequence of the 
election of the supervisors, I trust that the great body of pub- 
lic school teachers in Boston would not allow their selfish in- 
terests to blind them to the merits of any class of persons. Is 
it true that the judgments of Boston teachers can be affected 
through their pockets ? 

I write, not to extol the supervisors, but in the interests of 
simple justice. I believe that the board have been competent, 
faithful, and hard-working; that they have commended them- 
selves to the teachers of the public schools; and that educators 
should at least give them credit for honest work and good in- 
tentions, SIemMA. 

Boston, Mass., Feb., 1878. 


— wo —— 
TRANSLATION: ANSWER TO QUERY. 


To the Editor of The Journal: 
The following table presents the translation asked for by a 
correspondent (Query 15), in your issue of Jan. 31: 


It is I who have done it. 

C’est moi qui Vai fait. 

LD’ ho fatto io. 

(Son io che l’ho fatto. ) 

Ich (, ich) habe es gethan. 

(Ich bin es der es gethan hat.) 

Moi, io, ich = 1; est = is; son, bin = am; qui, che, der = 
who; I’, es = it; ai, ho, habe = have; hat = has; fait, fatto, 
gethan = done, 

It will be noticed that the four languages arrange themselves 
in two pairs. In the French and English, the emphasis which 
it 18 sought toexpress is rendered by placing the logical sub- 
Ject as predicate nominative, followed by a relative clause as 
an adjective element. This method, equally native to both 
languages, though of far wider application in the French than 
in the English, is foreign to the genius of the Italian and Ger- 
man, the latter rendering the subject emphatic by stress of 
Voice or repetition, the Italian by merely expressing the pro- 
nominal subject, which is usually omitted when unemphatic, or, 
for greater emphasis, placing it last. Nevertheless, both German 
and Italian permit the forms given in the parentheses, anal- 
ogous to those of the other two languages. In these forms 
it will be remarked that the verb to be varies to agree with the 
the logical subject, while in the first pair it is always in the 
third person, The agreement in the Anglo-Saxon, however, 
Was as in the German and Italian. The German differs from 
all the others in having the verb of the relative clause in the 
third person, while in the others ‘it is of the same person as 
the logical subject. 

Petes that the chief interest of your correspondent cen- 
‘ila Rest word moi, of the French expression,—the strange, 
y Ungrammatical use of an objective (dative),case for a 


ENGLISH: 
FRENCH: 
ITALIAN: 


GERMAN: 


nominative,—a form which would have sounded barbarous to a 
Frenchman of the XIIIth century, comparable in point of syn- 
tax with the “ thee sees”’ of the Friends. It is, however, of a 
piece with the whole case-system of the modern French, the 
great majority of the declinable words of that language being a 
transcript of the Latin accusative form, not the nominative; 
and until one is ready to criticise the use of the form lion as 


a nominative case in the sentence, le lion dort, it would be 
impolitic for him to object to this now perfectly grammatical 
form of expression. 

Does the French usage give any semblance of authority to the 
claim that it is correct for us to say ‘‘It is me’’? Not in the 
least. What necessity and tradition have rendered unques- 
tioned custom in one language, can give no law to another. 
While this and similar forms of speech may be found in the 
best English writers, they are to-day considered ungrammatical 
by the majority of those best qualified to act as wardens of 
“English undefiled,’’ and therefore it is so. , 

Tufts College, Feb. 7. 


DRAWING IN THE SCHOOLS. 


To the Editor of The Journal: 

I have read in a late issue of Tuk JourRNAL the article re- 
lating to drawing in the public schools, and while admitting 
the good judgment of the writer in condemning the branch, I 
think he does not go a tithe of the distance required, to expose 
the humbug and fraud of our whole system of education. 

He says, “if Boston has any over-ridden hobby to-day, ex- 
cept supervision, it is drawing’’; I think he should have said, 
if Boston has any over-ridden hobby, it is its whole school 
system ; exhorbitant salaries in every department, especially 
teachers, whose hours of labor are as nothing, either mentally 
or physically, when compared with the competent accountant 
who toils ten hours a day at the desk for two-thirds of the 
salary that is paid to a chit of a girl for taking care of small 


children while their mothers attend to other duties(?). There 
are two many loafers who obtain a genteel livelihood by trad- 
ing upon the (supposed) importance of education; the gradu- 
ates of our schools, as a whole, are not fitted to obtain a living 
in after-life, and among the tradesmen and employers of help, 
their knowledge is not considered of any more consequence, 
or even as much, as the physique of the laboring man; with 
them it is not a question of how mucha man knows, but ‘* how 
much work can we get out of him for the lowest pay therefor.’’ 
I can give, from an experience of forty-one years, undoubted 
proof of such facts to sustain my position; and the lazy advo- 
cates of the present system of education know it by their own 
experience, excepting those only who see chances *‘ to make a 
dollar ’’ out of it. * 
Boston, Feb. 5, 1878. 


HOW TO CORRECT COMPOSITIONS. 


To the Editor of The Journal: 

In answer to an inquiry in Tuk JouRNAL, I give my method 
of correcting school compositions. While correcting these papers 
week after week, a teacher notices that certain kinds of errors 
occur more frequently than others. Thus was I led to devise 
some means for preventing the commonest mistakes, Accord- 
ingly I wrote a list of them in the form of directions, and had 
them printed on a sheet of paper sufficiently small to fit some 
of our text-books, in which I pasted the list, so that it would 
be convenient for reference. 

In correcting a composition, the teacher can put opposite the 
line, or above it, the figure which designates the kind of error 
on the list. The pupil can afterward return a corrected copy. 
I think great attention should be given to what might be called 
the mechanical arrangement of the composition. I allude to 
capital letters, punctuation, and other matters of that kind. I 
do not require my pupils to use such punctuation marks as 
commas, semi-colons, and colons, but I supply them myself. 
After a short time, I have observed that older pupils use many 
of them without assistance. A great deal can be done toward 
teaching pupils how to punctuate, by calling attention to the 
punctuation of the reading-lesson. They should understand, 
however, that newspapers are unsafe guides in this matter. 

Of course the following directions point out the outlines of 
a correct composition, particularly in regard to its mechanical 
arrangement. Mixed metaphors and other matters that belong 
exclusively to rhetoric are seldom alluded to. Teachers can 
make those points the subjects of explanation to more advanced 
pupils. If any teacher should use my plan, he ought to ex- 
plain familiarly each caution with blackboard exercises. 

One word more, and I will close these prefatory remarks: 
All educators agree that the English language and the math- 
ematics are the two most important branches of education. 
By the term English language I do not mean every branch 
printed in that language: I refer to such topics as may be no- 
ticed in reading, spelling, grammar lessons, composition, rhet- 
oric, and, in short, eveny thing that enables a pupil to become 
a correct writer and speaker of our mother-tongue. Math- 
ematics is necessary, of course, but young people generally see 
the importance of pursuing that branch, while they look upon 
a knowledge of the English language as merely ornamental; 
hence, teachers ought to give greater attention to the latter. 
Observe the following directions: 

1. Write plainly and neatly. 2. Put a period after every 
sentence and every abbreviation. 3. Do not make a period 
like a dash orcomma, 4, Put an exclamation-point after an 


exclamation or exclamatory sentence. 5, Put an interrogation- 
point after a question. 6. Whena word iscontracted, or when 
two or more words are contracted into one, put an apostrophe 
where the letter or letters. are omitted. 7%. To denote the pos- 
sessive case, use an apostrophe when it is necessary. 8. Sep- 
arate the parts of a compound word with the hyphen. 9. Do 
not always use punctuation marks where you would pause with 
the voice in reading or speaking. Punctuation marks are de- 
signed to assist the eye; rhetorical pauses (pauses with the 
voice), to assist the ear. 10. It is better to err in using too 
few punctuation marks than too many. 11. When you are in 
doubt whether to use any, use none. 12, In putting part of a 
word on one line and part on another, divide the word between 
its syllables, and, in doing so, use a hyphen on the upper line. 13. 
When you wish to express a word emphatically, draw one line 
under it; more emphatically, two lines; very emphatically, 
thnee lines. 14, Do not contract words unless you are relating 
conversation. 15. When you are in doubt whether to use a 
capital or small letter, use asmall one. 16. Do not make cap- 
ital A’s, M’s, N’s, ete., of the same shape as the small ones. 
Your writing-books mislead you in regard to this. 17. Seldom 
begin a sentence with and. 18. Do not use too many and’s. 
19. Do not use any unnecessary words or expressions, 20. 
Use the best words. 21. Do not repeat words when it can be 
avoided, 22. Avoid the use of awkward expressions. 23. Do 
not end a sentence with a preposition. 24. Avoid the use of 
slang phrases as well as ambiguous and ungrammatical expres- 
sions. 25. Do not use words whose exact meaning you do not 
fully understand. 26. Be careful to spell correctly. 27. Do 
not write too longsentences. 28. Present your ideas and facts 
in logical order. 29. Place modifying words, phrases, and 
clauses as near as possible to the expressions they modify, but 
in so doing be careful not to destroy the smoothness and 
euphony of the sentence. 30. Revise your composition thor- 
oughly before you make your final copy. 31. Fold it length- 
wise, and write the proper number and your name on the back. 
32. Place a caret at the place on the line where you wish to put 
omitted words, and write them just above the line. (This last 
statement was carelessly omitted from its proper place). I 
add the following rules, which I had printed on the slip with 
the directions given above. 
RULES FOR CAPITAL LETTERS, 


Begin with a capital letter, — 
1. The tirst word of every sentence. 
2. The first word of every line of poetry. 
3. The first word of each clause, in a series of clauses, when 
they are separately numbered. 
4. The first word of every direct question and direct quo- 
tation. 
5. Every proper name. 
6. Words derived from pro 
7. All appellations of Go 
pronouns used instead of them. 
8. Titles of honor and respect when used with persons’ 
names, and sometimes when used alone, 
9. The pronoun I and the interjection O. 
10. Common nouns personified. 
11. Names of religious sects and denominations. 
12. Names of political parties and of other organizations. 
13. Days, months, and seasons. 
14. Important words in the subject of a composition. 
15. Names of great and remarkable events in history. 
16. Words North, South, East, West, when they denote a 
section of country. 
17. Some abbreviations, 
18. Common nouns, when so closely connected with proper 
nouns as to form a part of the name,—as, State of Maine, City 
of New York, Kennebec River, Somerset County. 8. 


DEVOTIONAL EXERCISES. 


To the Editor of The Journal: 

Permit me to enter a protest against a statement lately pub- 
lished in Tue JouRNAL and attributed to Professor Walker. 
He seems to imply that it is impossible to have devotional ex- 
ercises in a school of fifty pupils unless monitors are ap- 
pointed to preserve order while the teacher is engaged in read- 
ing the Scriptures or offering a prayer. I am not prepared to 
say what may be the conduct of pupils in the schools of New 
England, but after giving rather careful attention to this mat- 
ter here, for the past eighteen years, I am ready to affirm that 
I should consider any teacher totally unfit to hold a position 
in our schools who cannot secure good order at the hour men- 


r names. 
and of Jesus, and, generally, 


point monitors, I would consider it a sufficient reason to ask 
for her resignation. In our high school, 175 pupils assemble in 
the large hall every morning for these exercises. Occasionally 
some boy or girl may, and doubtless does, engage in a quiet 
whisper; but I do not think it has been necessary to say a word 
on the subject of order once aterm, on an average, the past 
five years. Is it true that President Porter can not conduct 
these exercises at Yale without the help of monitors ? 

While in the business of protesting, allow me to refer to the 
fears attributed to Hon. Charles F. Adams, that coéducation 
in our high schools would lead to innumerable scandals. I 


have known the above schools pretty thoroughly for the past 
sixteen years, and have never heard of a scandal in connection 


with its pupils, although the sexes are quite equally repre- 
sented and always have been. E, A. GasTuak. 


Decatur, Ill., Jan. 29, 1878, 


tioned without special effort. If she found it necessary to ap-— 
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BOSTON, MASS., FEBRUARY 21, 1878. 


THE WEEK. 


— Gold closed Tuesday, at 1024. 

— The silver bill passed the United States Senate, 
Saturday morning, by a vote of 48 yeas to 21 nays. 

— The conclave of cardinals at the Vatican, for the 
election of a Pope as succesor to Pius Ninth, assembled 
on Tuesday, Feb. 19. Votes will be taken at 10 a. m. 
and 4.00 p. m., each day, until a cardinal is elected to 
the Papal See. > 

— At the request of the Emperor William of Ger- 
many, the Czar of Russia has decided not to occupy 
Constantinople with troops. The British fleet has with- 
drawn to Mudania Bay, forty miles south of the city. 

— A peace congress of the great powers of Europe 
will be held at Baden-Baden, or some other central city 
in Germany, immediately, to decide upon the conditions 
of peace and the States of the several governments di- 
rectly engaged in the war. 


Tue General Assembly of Rhode Island has under 
consideration the establishment of a school for the in- 
struction of deaf mutes in the methods of visible 
speech, as illustrated in our present issue. The project 
is both wise and humane. 


Tue scaool legislation of Maine, this winter, has re- 
sulted in the establishment of a new normal school at 
Gorham, near Portland. No additional appropriations 
are called for to support it, and the town of Gorham 
furnishes the buildings and grounds. There is a grow- 
ing sentiment in the State in favor of the abolition of the 
mill tax; but the rural population, who reap its bene- 
fits, will undoubtedly see to it that its repeal is not 
easily effected. 


Pror. Joun Open, of Ohio, is now engaged in a 
most important missionary work in that State, for the 
establishment of a State normal school. He is travel- 
ing through the State, consulting with the leading cit- 
izens and educators, delivering lectures, and in other 
ways stirring the people to a sense of the importance 
of one or more professional schools for teachers. It 
seems almost incredible that such a work is needed in 
Ohio, but in its performance no more valuable man 
could be secured. Professor Ogden is endorsed most 
fully by the leading educators of Ohio, and we cer- 
tainly wish for him and his cause abundant success. 


Tue appointment of Mr. Philbrick as Commissioner 
of the United States Educational Exhibit at Paris will 
undoubtedly be satisfactory to the educators of the 
country. His reputation in America entitles him to 
become a representative of our system of schools, and 
at the same time he is well and favorably known 
abroad, and can, in the capacity he will hold, command 
the attention of educational experts who shall visit 
the Exposition. His experience at Vienna and Phila- 
delphia will be of great value to him in this peculiarly 
delicate and responsible position. We shall print in 
our next number the circular which he has prepared 
under the direction of Commissioner McCormick, and 
Gen. Eaton. 


Tue Minnesota State Apoptrion.—As a letter in 
regard to the condition of affairs in Minnesota, under 
the new law, crept inadvertently into our editorial col- 
umns last week, it is no more than just for us, without 
taking any part in the school-book controversy of that 
State, to correct some errors that it contained. The 
series of text-books adopted under the law have been very 
favorably known throughout the country. Their sales 
today are hardly equaled by any similar books, and 
they are considered by many educators as among the 
best before the public. The authors are men of ability 
and experience in school work, and are well and favor- 
ably known in educational circles. On the whole, if 
there is to be a State adoption, we congratulate the 
State on obtaining so good books. 


Ir is but fair that the present school law of Boston 
should have a longer trial than two years. Its tenta- 
tive character appears in its provisions, and it should 
have sufficient time to prove its excellences and its de- 
fects. The reduction of the school committee from 120 
members to 24, the present number, was a quick pas- 
sage from one extreme to another in legislation, and in 
this respect it will undoubtedly be found that the truth 
lies with the golden mean. The same extreme move- 
ment was made from local to general representation, and 
the school committee of the future will be made up of 
both a local and a general ticket. The element of su- 
pervision now represented in the person of six super- 
visors, should be tested by another two years’ trial to 
show whether such a Board possesses the unity, coher- 
ency, and responsibility of action, which are so neces- 
sary to decided and uniform progress. With the burden 
of argument in favor of the main features of the bill now 
before the Legislature, it may be the part of wisdom to 
wait the maturing of public sentiment on a law which 
shall meet the wants of the people. 


By direction of the Trustees, arrangements have been 
made to celebrate the completion of the first century of 
Phillips Academy at Andover, on Wednesday and 
Thursday, the 5th and 6th of June, 1878. 


The grand principles upon which the academy is 
founded, the noble work it has done in the cause of 
liberal education in’ America, its influence in the found 
ing and shaping of similar institutions, its present 
prosperity and future growth, all require a commemora- 
tion which shall be worthy of this the oldest endowed 
academy in the country, and of its long and distin- 
guished roll of alumni. 

The proposed celebration contemplates the collection 
of manuscript and printed documents pertaining to the 
academy ; the increase of the library; additions to the 
valuable collection of portraits; the rescue of important 
facts rapidly passing into oblivion ; the publication of a 
general catalogue of officers and students for the entire 
century; an historic statement of the principles and 
work of the academy; the increase of its funds and 


at Andover on the days above announced, when an ora- 
tion will be given by the Rev, Alexander McKenzie, of 


the class of 1855, and a poem by Oliver Wendell 


Holmes, M.D., of the class of 1825, together with nu- 
merous addresses by old and distinguished friends of 
the academy. 


Mr. W. C. Corzar, of Boston, is well known as the 
accomplished master of the Roxbury Latin School, in 
which position he has established a reputation as one of 
the first classical scholars of the country. At the re- 
cent election for school committee in Boston, Mr. Collar 
was elected as a member of the School Board, and now 
holds the positions of teacher and an officer of the public 
schools of the city. We were inclined to regard Mr. 
Collar’s elevation to this position as a valuable gain to 
the School Board, and to consider the experiment of 
placing practical teachers in such official relations as a 
wise one. The early record of Mr. Collar in his new 
office may not- be regarded as wholly unworthy of public 
note, when we find that his first vote was cast in oppo- 
sition to the reélection of Mr. Philbrick as superintend- 
ent of public schools; and at the next meeting of the 
Board, his first public speech, which was carefully pre- 
pared for the press, championed the whole Board of Su- 
pervisors who were candidates for reélection. It would 
have been the most natural thing for one of the School 
Board of two or more years’ experience to have done 
this. Three-fourths of the Board whom the new mem- 
ber sought to enlighten were the very men who made 
the selection of the Board of Supervisors, and were sup- 
posed to know somewhat of their qualifications, and 
their work as officers of the Board for two years. But 
perhaps they had not had the opportunity of knowing 
the facts which Mr. Collar had to present. Undoubt- 
edly he had good coaching advantages, as the statements 
themselves clearly show, and it was quite ungracious in 
the School Board to refuse to elect two of the persons 
whom he so ably defended. Under such a showing of 
a priori ability and fitness, the records of Mason street 
should have had but smail comparative weight. The 
veteran school committee-man must have wondered how 
Mr. Collar could have obtained such valuable informa- 
tion concerning this work of supervision, since, as a 
teacher of an endowed school, Mr, Collar had had but 
little acquaintance with the character of the work and 
the workers he represented. But Mr. Collar is a young 
committee-man, and his gallantry ran away with his 
good sense and judgment. A few years of experience 
will cool his ardor for the arena, where defeat attended 
his first well-prepared combat. 


Tue Educational Convention at Atlanta, Ga., re 
ported in another column, is certainly the most impor 
tant of its kind that has ever been held in the South, for 
several reasons. First, and above all, it had a grand 
object, in the attainment of which every true patriot 
and citizen of this broad land is deeply interested. The 
people of the South especially, regard it as “a consum 
mation devoutly to be wished,” that the black cloud 
of illiteracy that overshadows our land should be speed 
ily dispelled. They are awakening, — some of them 
with a sudden start, others with sluggishness and oft 
repeated rubbing of the eyes,—to a full consciousness 
of the condition in which revolution and the fortunes of 
war have left them; and though impoverished, are de- 
termined and resolute in their efforts to lift themselves 
from the slough of despondency. Though misunderstood 
and misrepresented, they are earnestly striving for peace 
and prosperity. The proverbial pride of the Southron 
comes to our aid in this emergency, for they can not in 
self-respect allow the incubus of ignorance to hang upon 
our country; but while they strive to be independent of 
others’ aid, they do not hesitate to ask and accept the 
assistance which we, their brethren of the North, so 
kindly proffer. And, if pride needs any condoling, 
they protest, while they receive the gift, that it is in 


equipment ; and a large home gathering of the alumni/part but having their own. Their pledge is given, 
‘however, by representatives in convention assembled, 


that they will apply the funds received fairly and im- 
partially to the education of the children of all citizens, 
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and when this is done, the whole republic will share 
the profit. 

Another beneficial result of the convention is mani- 
fest in the association and intercommunication of a con- 
siderable number of the educators of the country. The 
assembling of the National, State, city, and county 
Superintendents, together with college presidents, pro- 
fessors, and teachers, and men of other professions, 
could not fail to inspire and evince a deep common 
interest in the cause of education. The more frequently 
these meetings occur, the better it will be for education. 
Discussions are held; thought is awakened; compari- 
son suggested, enthusiasm aroused, and sympathy 
evoked, whenever men of kindred life and labor meet. 
Apart, we know but little of what is going on, and fail to 
accomplish much that.might be done if we only inter- 
changed our ideas. We read, it is true, but we care 
very little for the too often soulless language of the pen. 
We need the presence, the voice, the eye, to inspire a 
genuine and lasting enthusiasm. 

And this leads us to say that, of the many distin- 
guished men who attended the convention at Atlanta, 
none attracted more attention and admiration than the 
Hon. John Eaton, U. S. Commissioner of Education. 
Mr. Sears they had known and loved before, and 
listened with renewed pleasure to his irrefutable argu- 
ments for public schools; but General Eaton won a 
new place in their hearts by his genial manner and 
encouraging words. 

Dr. W. W. Duncan, of Wofford College, 8. C., was 
another gentleman of prominence in the convention ; 
and indeed there were not wanting many who gave 
prestige and dignity to the body and its action. 


A FEW FACTS ABOUT THE HIGH SCHOOL. 


[SeconD PAPER. | 

In a former number we suggested a few facts con- 
cerning the free high schools that should abate the 
fierceness of the crusade now waged upon them, es- 
pecially by people who are not well acquainted with 
their merits. A few more of these facts may not be 
out of order. 

An important fact is that the free high schools are 
adopting the best methods of instruction and arrange- 
ment of courses of study, and are better managed in re- 
gard to the physical and mental health and moral disci- 
pline of their pupils than any other class of schools. 
Professor Tyler, of Amherst, one of the wisest of our 
college men, deplores the fact that the old habits of 
moral discipline are falling into disuse in American col- 
leges. Our best parents are becoming more and more 
uneasy about the peril to health and character of their 
boys in these overgrown universities. The private 
academies are, doubtless, better, in some respects, than 
the colleges; but they are irresponsible, not open to 
public inspection, and, by their system of boarding in 
dormitories, offer special temptations to certain classes 
of evils. The free high schools are now more open to 
the best influences for mental, physical, and moral ad- 
vancement in education than any schools in America. 

Another fact is that these high schools are the nurse- 
ries of our public-school teachers. The small number 
of State and city normal schools can only hope to sup- 
Ply a superior class of teachers. Our village and city 
high schools must be depended on, for years, to turn 
out the young women who fill the place of instructors 
in the country district, and village and city primary 
and grammar schools. No other class_of seminaries 
can do this work so well, as no other is in the line of 
common-school work, in full sympathy with its meth- 
ods, open to public supervision, or accessible to the ma- 
jority of the young women who would enter this pro- 
fession. The addition of a departmmat of pedagogics to 
these high sehools is now widely debated, and already 
adopted in many of the foremost of them, and will 
Steatly increase their efficiency. 

Another fact is that, out of these high schools are 


coming, and have been coming, for the last twenty 
years, all over the Northern States, the most influential 
class of young people in all good things. Go to any 
city or large village of the Northern States where a 
high school of fair merit has been maintained for 
twenty years; scan the roll of its graduates; follow 
them out into life; see what those who stay at home, 
what. the class that have gone abroad have done; and 
then, if you dare, charge these schools with failure. 
The fact may not be known that these schools have a 
constituency more influential in the higher regions of 
American civilization than any other class of American 
schools, 

And a mighty fact about these high schools is: 
that their best pupils, who have most faithfully en- 
tered into their spirit and done their work, become 
successful men and women in life. The brigade of 
boys who are demoralized for common duties, the 
squad of silly girls who come out from them unwilling 
to become anything less dignified than a city school- 
ma’am, are not of this class. They belong to the crew 
of idle, insubordinate, superficial youth who flood all 
sorts of schools, and are a conspicuous feature of our 
most popular private academies. Unsatisfactory as 
they are, most of them are improved by their four years 
in the high school, But they are not the true repre- 
sentatives of the institution. In proportion as a youth 
improves the best opportunity offered in these schools, 
does he establish a character for intelligence and moral- 
ity which tells at every subsequent step in life. 

If the politicians in the legislature of Ohio, who are 
trying to emasculate the excellent high schools of that 
State ; if the demagogues in the legislature of New York, 
who are raising a breeze against the Free Academy of the 
City of New York; if the good people of culture and 
position, the sectarian clergy, and the educational the- 
orists of the press, who are waking up a hostile feeling 
against the beneficent high-school system of New Eng- 
land, will inform themselves concerning some of these 
things, we believe they will pause in their crusade. 
The “economical” enemies of the higher education 
will not pause. Niebuhr says, “ No aristocracy of wealth 
ever originated a political measure beneficent to man- 
kind”; and we shall hold the entire upper region of 
American public life by virtue of an endless wrangle 
against this class, of which a weighty authority, eight- 
een centuries ago, said: “It is easier for a camel to go 
through the eye of a needle, than for a rich man to en- 
ter into the kingdom of God.” A. D. Mayo. 


SOUTHERN EDUCATIONAL CONVENTION. 
A LARGE AND DISTINGUISHED ATTENDANCE, AND 
UNANIMITY OF FEELING. 


A Convention of the friends of public education was held in 
Atlanta, Ga., last week. The call was made by Hon. G. J. 
Orr, State School Commissioner of Georgia, with the approval 
of a strong local committee, and several of the superintendents 
of other States. The main object of the meeting was to advo- 
cate and encourage favorable legislation in Congress, in the 
application of the proceeds of the sales of the public lands to 
education in the States. The originators of the call supposed 
that incidentally there would be a pretty full discussion of the 
general educational situation in the South. It turned out, 
however, that there was such complete unanimity of opinion 
on the main question, there was no need of discussion, and no 
disposition to entertain any other question, 

There were about two hundred delegates in attendance. All 
but two or three of the Southern States were represented, and 
letters expressing full sympathy with the objects of the con- 
vention were received and read from Dr. Gregory of the Llinois 
Industrial University; Hon. T. W. Bicknell, editor of the 
JouRNAL oF Epvucatron; and Superintendent John Hancock, 
of Dayton, Ohio. Many letters from Southern statesmen and 
educators who were unable to attend the Convention were read, 
all heartily endorsing the movement. 

Hon. G. J. Orr was made president, and B. Mallon, Super- 
intendent of Public Schools, Atlanta, S. W. Small, Esq., and J. 


W. Paulett, secretaries. Commissioner Orr, on taking the. 
He gave an interesting 


chair, made a very effective address. 
account of the meeting of the superintendents in Washington 
in December, which meeting he attended. He stated that at 
that meeting, composed chiefly of superintendents from the 
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Northern and Western States, there was but one opinion en- 
tertained in relation to the proposed action of Congress, and 
that was favorable to the bill introduced by Mr. Hoar. He 
referred to the impoverished condition of the South since the 
war, and showed that in the cotton States the taxable property 
is only about one-third of what it was before the war. He 
urged that the distribution of the proceeds of the sales of the 
public lands to the States, to be applied in aid of education, 
would greatly assist our struggling public-school systems in 
the Southern States. 

On motion of Hon, Leon Trousdale, Superintendent of 
Tennessee, a committee on business was appointed, consist- 
ing of one from each State. The president was added to this 
committee, and, at the request of the commitee, Dr. Barnas 
Sears, Agent of Peabody Fund, and Hon. John Eaton, U.S. 
Commissioner of Education, sat with them. This committee 
reported the following preamble and resolutions, which were 
adopted unanimously by the Convention,— almost without 
discussion: 

Whereas, Certain measures are now pending before the Con- 
gress of the United States, which propose to raise, from the 
sale of the public lands, and other sources, a fund to be dis- 
tributed among the several States in the aid of popular edu- 
cation; and, 

Whereas, These measures provide that this distribution shall 
be made for a term of years upon the basis of illiteracy, and 
afterward upon the basis of school population; and 
Whereas, The measures referred to do not claim for the na- 
tional government the right to control education in the States, 
but provide, simply, for turning over the fund to be raised to 
the constituted authorities of the several States, to be applied 
under State laws; therefore, 

Be it Resolved, That this Convention does most heartily ap- 
prove the adoption of some measure of national legislation 
which mee embody the principles set forth in the foregoing 

reamble, 

. Resolved, That the educational wants of the Southern 
States are immediate and pressing; and we would suggest to 
Congress the consideration of the question as to whether it 
might not be best to distribute and apply the entire corpus of 
whatever funds that body, from time to time, may provide to 
the immediate relief of these wants. 

Resolved, That as the educational laws of the several States 
represented by us make no discriminations in favor of or 
against the children of any class of citizens; and as those 
charged with the administration of these laws have endeavored, 
in the past, to have them carried into effect impartially, so do 
we pledge ourselves to use our influence to secure even-handed 
justice to all classes of citizens in the application of any educa- 
tional funds ad ae by the national government, 

Resolved, That a committee, consisting of the president 
of this Convention and fifteen members and fifteen alter- 
nates, one member and one alternate to be selected from 
each of the Southern States, be appointed by the presi- 
dent of this Convention, to memorialize Congress upon the 
subject set forth in the foregoing preamble and resolution. 

Resolved, That we respectfully ask the immediate attention 
of the senators and representatives of the Southern States in 
Congress to the objects referred to in the foregoing resolu- 
tions, and appeal to them to hasten favorable action upon the 
same. 

These resolutions were discussed at considerable length in 
the committee, developing no difference of opinion except 
upon some details. The majority of the committee were in 
favor of distributing to the States every year the entire income 
from the public lands, instead of funding half and distribut- 
ing the interest, only as Mr. Hoar’s bill provides. This was 
advocated on the ground that the greatest needs of the South 
are at the starting of the public-school work; that after our 
public-school systems are well established we shall have less 
need of help from the government. Both General Eaton and 


Dr. Sears advised that the convention should not complicate 
the question by insisting upon any minor details, but that we 
should strongly approve the general policy and leave the de- 
tails to Congress. This view prevailed, and the resolutions 
were passed with complete unanimity. 

General Eaton, being called upon by the Convention, made 
an extremely interesting address on the history of the Bureau 
of Education, the difficulties it had encountered, and the 
work it was doing. ‘The Convention was greatly pleased with 
his address. 

On motion of Hon. Leon Trousdale, the following resolu- 


tions were unanimously adopted: 

Resolved, That this Convention hereby expresses its em- 
phatic approval of the valuable work which has characterized 
the administration of the National Bureau of Education, as 
facilitating and broadening the labors of educators in the 
States, by collecting and disseminating necessary information 
and statistics of education, which could not otherwise be col- 
lected and distributed, and that this function of the National 
Bureau, so well performed, calls for a more liberal appropria- 
tion from Congress to sustain its operations, it reo expressly 
understood that any appropriations are not claimed to inter- 
fere with the systems of public schools fostered and sustained 
by the several States of the Union. 

Resolved, That we commend this important interest to the 
especial attention of our immediate representative in Congress. 


On Wednesday evening able and interesting addresses were 
delivered on the condition of education in the South, by Hon. 
W. P. Price of Georgia, Prof. W. W. Duncan of South Caro- 


lina, and Dr. Barnas Sears of Virginia. 
On Thursday, by invitation, the members of the Convention 


visited the public schools of Atlanta, under the guidance of 
the superintendent and members of the board of education. 
The Convention was in every way a success, and the friends 
of education in the South are hopeful of favorable congres- 
sional legislation on the subject. A strong committee will be 
sent to Congress with the memorial to be drawn up in ac- 
cordance with one of the above resolutions. B. MALLOon, 
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SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


NEW YORK. 


THE DARWINIAN THEORY 
of the survival of the fittest,—if the fittest be the strongest, 
—has been forcibly illustrated in New York the past week. A 
body of nineteenth-century seers have satin public convoca- 
tion, and, before the eyes of many interested spectators, cast a 
municipal horoscope, the reading of which was expressed in 
one word, Retrenchment. 

Retrenchment, indeed, is a Bland preparation for the good 
times promised when the silver of Colorado shall afford a re- 
turn to the extravagant expenditure of the decade subsequent 
to the civil war. Meanwhile, hundreds must turn their eyes 
toward the land of the Incas or the Australian provinces of 
the empress of starving India,—hundreds of manual laborers; 
and therefore, the seers say, thousands of intellectual laborers 
must, without longer delay, learn the value of ninety-two cents 


for a dollar. 
THE SALARIES OF TEACHERS, 


in representative New York, have been lowered, but in the 
words of a Tribune editorial, ‘‘the public would rather see 
$150,000 saved in almost any other way.’’ Although in the 
estimation of many friends of education, the resolution is 
considered unwise, yet, in the main details of its decision, the 
board of education has shown praiseworthy impartiality and a 
desire to make each part of the teaching fraternity bear its 
share of lowered rates in salary. For principals and vice- 
principals, the reduction will be from 10 to 25 per cent., based 
upon the number of pupils in the schools; and for the same 
reason, the salaries of male teachers will be reduced from 10 
to 15 per cent. Women will be reduced 6} per cent. No re- 
duction will be made in the case of the 1,222 teachers in pri- 


mary schools. 
JUSTICE HAS BEEN SHOWN, 


also, in reductions in a few semi-sinecure positions: janitors, 
whose only needed qualifications were muscle and faithfulness, 
have earned as much as some of the most talented women 
principals,—$1,800 ayear. The sum totum deduction from their 
wages will be $25,000. 
THE NORMAL COLLEGE 
will feel the change least. Teachers whose salary falls below 
$1,000 will not be reduced. The lowest salary, by the way, in 
the Normal College, is $800. Five per cent. only will be de- 
ducted from the president, professors, and instructors whose 
salary is above $1,000. 
COMMISSIONER WICKHAM 
spoke very openly concerning sinecures, and aroused some op- 
position. Among those mentioned were the chief-engineer of 
the department of education, whose office it is proposed to 
abolish after May 1, and combine the duties belonging to it 
with those of the superintendent of public buildings. Inspec- 
tors of fuel, whose real labor is confined to the months of 
August, September, and October, received respectively $1,000 
and $1,200, and in addition, commission for delivery. The 
draughtsman employed by the superintendent of public build- 
ings receives $1,500 a year; Laurence D. Kiernan, clerk, re- 
ceives $5,000; John Davenport, auditor, $5,000; Henry Kid- 
die, superintendent of schools, $5,500. 
WHEN CARDINAL WOLSEY, 

in order to increase the revenues of the kingdom, was eagerly 
suppressing monasteries whose income fell below £200 a year, 
he nevertheless combined for his private income the revenues 
of eight princely sees; but although from all this appropriated 
splendor, he dared make his king a present of a palace, he 
lived to see the day when he regretted to have served that king 
with more devotion than his God, and when he was obliged to 
publicly resign the wealth he had heaped together under a 
pretence of national economy. The loftiest qualification for 
office is the purpose to unite both self-interest and .the inter- 
est of partisans in that of those who are served. It is also 


the rarest. 
SURVIVAL OF THE FITTEST. 


If in this matter of retrenchment in municipal educational 
expenses, the most prudent wisdom and the purest unselfish- 
ness be not eventually shown in a thoroughly impartial reduc- 
tion from all high-salaried officers connected with the depart- 
ment of education, the time will come in New-York school 
history when the first shall be last! In all times of great and 
rapid transition, the survival of the strongest, sooner or later, 
means the survival of the fittest. 

New York, Feb., 1878. Mary Haggiorr Norris. 

PHILADELPHIA. 
THE SALARY QUESTION AGAIN. 

Councils have not yet made the appropriation to the board 
of education to meet the expenses of the present year. The 
delay is occasioned by the economists, who are still struggling 
with that “item for salaries.’’ Twice during last year a prop- 
osition fora per centum reduction of the salaries of all city 
officials was made in Councils, but was defeated so far as it 
applied to policemen and teachers, in Select Council. At the 
beginning of the present year the matter was put in another 
form by cutting $78,000 from the item for salaries in the esti- 


mate presented by the board of education, and letting the dis- 
tribution of the diminished amount rest with the last-named 
body. Theitem for music was also stricken out, and the music 
teachers have been discharged. The bill as it stands with the 
reductions was brought up in Select Council yesterday after- 


noon, and was referred to the school committee of that body. 


This is favorable to the cause of the teachers, but it occasions 
a provoking delay. 

It is argued that the tax-payers do not wish the salaries of 
teachers reduced, and petitions from several of the sections 
confirm this statement. Why, then, do not our citizens lift 
their voices and say that the special tax which is levied for the 
support of schools shall be collected and disbursed by the 
board of education ? This last-named body is appointed by 
the judges of the courts, and is thus rendered comparatively 
independent of political influences. It has been asserted by 
Judge Ludlow that the board of education has constitutionally 
the right to collect and disburse the school tax. It is difficult 
to see why it does not prove and assert the right. The delay 
on the part of Councils, to make the appropriation, certainly 
embarrasses the work of the education department. No money 
can be expended for books or other supplies; the night-schools 
too, have been closed a month before the proper time in conse- 
quence of the lack of funds to carry them on, and the appre- 
hension that the appropriation will not be sufficient to meet 
the expenses. The thousands of pupils that are so eager to 
profit by these schools, showed great disappointment at their 
discontinuance. 

It at least lies in the power of the board of education to put 
anend to the delay in Councils. They need only command 
that the schools be closed until the appropriation be made, It 
is more than probable that 100,000 children turned suddenly 
upon the hands of the parents during the time usually spent 
in school, would have the effect of producing a self-appointed 
delegation at the next meeting of Councils that would demand 
prompt action upon the part of that body. 

THE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


We spent a pleasant and profitable hour recently in listening 
to Miss Eleanor Worthington instruct a class at the Normal 
School, in the methods of teaching. Miss Worthington re- 
cently resigned a position in Chicago to take charge of this new 
department, which certainly must prove a great acquisition to 
the schoo] and an important auxiliary to its training depart- 
ment. The latter consists of five divisions, primary grade, 
and the same number secondary grade, or three hundred pupils 
in all. Thechildren are taught by the pupils of Section A of 
the Normal School, under the supervision of the principal of 
the training department, Miss E. Watson, who in addition to 
the ordinary duties required of a principal of a school, criti- 
cises and marks the pupil-teachers. The criticisms are sub- 
mitted in writing, and this, with the other clerical work of the 
school, is quite enough for one person to do. Yet until one 
month ago Miss Watson performed all these duties unaided. 
She now has an able assistant in the person of her sister, Miss 
L. M. Watson. This addition, however, is wholly inadequate 
to the demands of the department, and three more teachers 
at least, should be added to constitute an efficient working 
force. Philadelphia is particularly fortunate in the principal 
of its training-school. Miss Watson possesses rare capabili- 
ties for the position, but it is a mistaken policy and poor econ- 
omy which imposes upon her the work of three women. 

The Normal School now numbers 900 pupils in the school 
proper, and 300 in the training department. There are 26 
teachers besides the principal, Prof, George Fetter. 

The aims of the school, and the relation which it holds to 
the Normal School, as commonly understood, will form the 
subject of a future commonication. M. H. 

Philadelphia, Feb. 8, 1878. 


SCIENTIFIC NOTES. 


— Some years since it was reported that platinum and iron 
acquire the property of transparency to light when rendered 
incandescent. Professor Govi has recently shown that this is 
not true. 

— Coloradoite, Magnolite, and Ferrotellurite, are three new 
minerals occurring in Colorado, described by Dr. Genth. 

— Hetaerolite is a new zine mineral found at Sterling, New 
Jersey, and examined by Dr. Moore. 

— Béttger gives a new method of preparing platinum block. 
He adds potassium, sodium tartrate to a solution of platinic 
chloride, and boils. After a short time all the metal separates. 

— Idry! is a new hydrocarbon described by Bédecker. 

— According to M. Jolly calomel should never be adminis- 
tered with jams, which contain acid, as these convert it into 
corrosive sublimate, 

— Dr. Lles considers the souring of milk during thunder- 
storms, due to the ozone formed, which produces lactic, and 
perhaps also acetic acids, these precipitating the cream. 

— Olive oil is sometimes artificially colored with copper salts. 

— Dr. Lowell, of Brooklyn, has invented a new process for 
embalming. A solution of chloride of zine is forced into the 


veins, W. Frencu Smiru, Pu.D, 
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LETTERS CONCERNING OUR PREMIUM. 
WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED DICTIONARY. 


Editor of Journal of Education?—I have to-day received the 
copy of Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary, Portraits, the Goop 
TiMEs, and PrRimARY TEACHER, so kindly sent by you, for 
which accept my thanks. I am very much pleased with my 
Dictionary, and most heartily approve of your plan. Shall be 
glad to bring to the notice of our primary teachers the Goop 
TIMES and PRIMARY TEACHER, also to send you the names of 
new subscribers at any time. Nearly all of our teachers take, or 
have the privilege of reading Tue JouRNAL every week, and 
I think all will unite with me in pronouncing it invaluable. 
Wishing you the best of success, as ever, 

I am yours, etc., 

Springfield, Vt., Feb. 8, 1878. 


Mr. BICKNELL,—Dear Sir :—The Dictionary was duly re- 
ceived. Many thanks for your kindness in sending it, and I 
have none other than words of commendation for your plan. 
I feel that the labor of each week is made lighter by being 
placed through Tur JouRNAL, in communication with the 
thoughts of other teachers, and I also feel that I have rich 
compensation for money expended in this way. 

Very truly yours, A. C. GRANT. 

North Bellingham, Mass., Feb. 9, 1878. 


Mr. Editor :—Please accept my thanks for the fine Unabridged 
Dictionary which came yesterday in good condition. It is as 
well bound as any I have seen, and the cheapest book I know 
of. I think the Primary TEACHER and Goop Times worthy 


the perusal of pha) Sean in the land. 
rs truly, F. R. Davis. 


Anna, O., Feb. 7, 1878. | 


— Although I am a new subscriber for Tuk JouRNAL, it has 
already become a necessity to me, and my only regret is, that 
my acquaintance with it did not begin sooner. 

D. P, Lippincott. 


Lizzix I. RypER. 
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NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 
MAINE. 

— The committee of instruction of the Maine Teachers’ As- 
sociation held a meeting last Friday evening in Representa- 
tives’ Hall at Augusta; J. H. Hanson, of Waterville, presided. 
The subject of “Examination of Teachers’? was opened by 
Hon. W. J. Corthell, and was further discussed by A. W. 
Burr of Hallowell, A. H. Kelley of Belfast, J. Wyman Phillips 
of the Senate, Prof. C. C. Rounds of Farmington, E, S. Morris 
of Biddeford, Messrs. Harper of Farmington, and Fletcher of 
Castine. 

— In 1870 the State of Maine spent for schools $49,556.17, 
and in 1871, $58,414.97. In six years the expenses on this ac- 
count have inereased, so that in 1877 the amount was $481,224.47, 
and the estimated expense for 1878 is $428,698. The increase 
is largely due to the free high schools. Retrenchment is now 
proposed, and is likely to be carried. 

— The Lewiston Journal says that the late Benjamin E. 
Bates paid in full his first subscriptions, $25,000 and $75,000, 
when the conditions were met. Feb. 23, 1873, he made a third 
subscription of $100,000, conditioned on the raising of an 
equal sum by the other friends of the institution within five 
years. That subscription remains unpaid, conditioned, of 
course, upon the raising of the $100,000 by the other friends 
of the college, and upon the estate of the deceased after his 
debts shall have been paid. ‘ In his will Mr. Bates directs his 
executors to pay his subseriptions for educational and benev- 
olent objects according to their tenor,— thus manifesting his 
intention to care for the interests of Bates College. 

— The State College at Orono has now 118 students in at- 
tendance, a greater number than ever before. Since 1867 the 
State has appropriated $173,718 for it, of which the buildings 
cost $112,000. The endowment fund given by the United 
States amounts to $134,000, and the interest, $8,000, goes to 
help support the school. By the terms of the gift this fund 
reverts back to the government, if the college is given up. 


— The adopted parents of a five-years-old girl at Bucksport, 
the other day, tried to teach her to count up to the number 8, 
but as she was unable to do so, they pricked her hands and 
wrists all over with pins, whipped her till blood run down her 
back, and lastly, with the very height of cruelty, covered her 
with mustard-plasters, and made sores that did not heal for 
weeks. The villagers talked of lynching them, and they left 
town. 

— The graduates of Harvard College, of Portland, and its 
vicinity, are moving in the matter of forming af alumni asso- 
ciation. 

— After a full hearing, the committee on education of the 
Maine Legislature, decided unanimously to accept a bill for 
consideration, establishing a county board of school examiners, 
The citizens of Gorham and Bridgton have presented their 
claims for the establishment in their towns of a normal school. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


— Raymond has a high school taught by Miss Jennie M. 
Sumner. 

— At present Dartmouth has no students of Indian descent, 
which has not been the case before for several years. 

— The free evening school in Portsmouth, under the man- 
agement of the Young .People’s Union, has about seventy 
scholars, with an able corps of teachers, 

— Prof. J. W. Cross, Jr., of Keene, a teacher of experience, 
will soon open a high school in Swanzey. 

— The winter term of the Normal School has closed. We 
understand that the term has been a successful one. 

— The teachers of Oxford and vicinity have commenced a 
series of meetings for mutual improvement. Among the sub- 
jects discussed at the last meeting, were methods of teaching 
reading, spelling, and punctuation, The meetings promise to 
be beneficial. 

— We wish the teacliers and friends of education in New 
Hampshire to remember that the editor has not the power to 
manufacture items. We shall always be glad to publish any 
that will prove of general interest. 


VERMONT. 


— Prineipal H. H. Shaw, of Burr Seminary at Manchester, 
has resigned on account of ill health. 


— The State board of agriculture holds its next winter meet- 
ing at Felchville, the 29th and 30th. 

— The faculty of the University of Vermont intend to en- 

gage Professor Witthaus, of New York city, as a lecturer on | 
chemistry, 
' —“The Academy: demands for it, and the conditions of 
's suecess,””—an address by President Hulbert, of Middlebury 
College, before the associate alumni of Barre Academy, in 
June, 1877,—has been published in pamphlet form. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

, — Since our last issue the Boston school committee have en-; 
ri: the experimént of supervisors, by the election of the 
a number,—six,—two of whom come as new candidates for 
© honors connected with the office. The new board stands 


as follows: Messrs. Benj. F. Tweed, Samuel W. Mason, 
Ellis Peterson, and Miss Lucretia Crocker, of the former 
board; and Messrs. A. P. Stone, Supt. of Schools in Spring- 
field, and John Kneeland, formerly of the school committee,— 
the new members. Thus the difficult problem before the 
public has been virtually settled for two years to come. The 
salary of each, however, is reduced $220. 

— The Committee on Rules and Regulations, at the late ses- 
sion of the Board of School Commissioners, reported that it 
was inexpedient to legislate upon the petition “for the re- 
establishment of morning sessions on Saturday.” 

— The following communication, from the new superintend- 
ent of schools, was received and placed on file: 


44 BRIMMER StREET, Jan. 25, 1878. 
Dear Sir ; — Thave received, this evening, your notification 
of my election as Superintendent of Public Schools. I accept 
the ee and am ready to enter upon its duties when- 
ever I shall be informed of the time at which they begin. 


Very truly yours, SAMUEL ELtor. 


Geo. A. Smiru, Esg., Sec. of School Com. 

Subsequently, on motion of Mr. Learnard, it was ordered 
that the term of Mr. Eliot commence on March 1, 1878. 

It is gratifying to learn, in this connection, that the Hon. 
John D. Philbrick, for 21 years the honored incumbent of this 
important office, has been appointed to take charge of the 
Boston educational exhibit at the Paris Exhibition. No one 
in America could do it so well. 

— Ex-Supervisor Folsom visited the evening school at 
Montgomery Hall, South Boston, one evening last week, and 
found that the school is in a very orderly condition, and the 
pupils have made, thus far, very good progress. 

— Seven hundred and fifty dollars have been raised for the 
West Boylston public library. 

— The high and preparatory schools at Gardner have been 
closed on account of the prevalence of diphtheria. 

— The Agricultural College at Amherst wants $25,000 to 
pay off its debts, and the legislature is asked to contribute 
that sum. 

— The opening of the Girls’ Latin School, Boston, took 
place Feb. 11, in the building occupied by the Girls’ High 
School, on West Newton street. The pupils numbered 32. 
Hereafter none will be admitted till September, this course 
being rendered necessary for the good of the present pupils. 

— The annual reunion of the Boston Association of Am- 
herst Alumni was held at Pilgrim Hall, last week, and called 
ogether a distinguished company. Rev. J. H. Patrick, of 
Newton, presided. Officers were elected for the ensuing year, 
and the numerous speeches were exceedingly interesting. 

— Amesbury has a larger foreign population than any other 
town in Essex county, in proportion to its size. 

— The Chelsea school committee has declined to accept the 
resignation of S. D. Slocum. 


— The Roxbury High School Association held its fourth an- 
nual meeting at Kennedy Hall, last week. After the busi- 
ness transactions and election of officers, the company listened 
to a literary and musical entertainment, winding up with a 
supper and a dance, 

— The annual reunion and dinner of the alumni of Bow- 
doin College took place last week at the Parker House. Hon. 
W. D. Northend, of Salem, presided, and was elected presi- 
dent. Letters were read from Prof. H. W. Longfellow, Prof. 
William Everett, and others. ; 

— Dr. Thomas Dwight read a very interesting paper on 
‘Right and Left-handedness,”’ before the Catholic Union 
last week. 

— Here is a copy of an addftess found on an envelope sent to 
the Lowell postoffice the other day. In print it is decipher- 
able, but the manuscript was not so easily explained: ‘‘In 
Care of Mr. New hall Merry Meck Willing Mills lowell Massa- 
teutis for Cathrin Kerry.’”’ Mrs. K. is in possession of her 
letter. 


RHODE ISLAND. 

— At the quarterly meeting of the Providence school com- 
mittee, held on the 8th inst., the text-book committee reported 
for adoption the first four books of Monroe’s Series of Readers, 
Considerable opposition was made, but it was fully met, and 
the books are to be introduced. 

— A petition has been presented to the Legislature for the 
establishment of a permanent school for the instruction of 
deaf mutes. Since last April a Mr. Homer has been teaching 
a class of seven, by the Bell method, to articulate. The class 
has occupied one of the rooms in the old Benefit street grammar 
school. Those who have investigated the results seem satisfied 
with the experiment. 

— The new census of Providence gives the population as less 
than it was two years and a half ago, when the last was taken. 
It now numbers 98,561. The number of families included is 
22,119, Although the population has decreased 2,114, the 
number of families has increased 489, and the number of 
houses 704. Dr. Snow, in closing his report, makes four infer- 
ences, as follows: 

1. It is evident that a considerable number of persons have 
taken advantage of the hard times and low prices to put up 


new dwelling houses. 
2. It is evident that many persons have left the city on ac- 


count of the hard times, and have probably gone to their homes 
in the country, where they can live cheaper than in the city. 
This number of persons is greater than the actual loss in pop- 
ulation, since during the second period, from June, 1875, to 
January, 1878, the number of births has constantly exceeded 
the number of deaths in the city. 

3. As the depression in business has now continued for a 
long time, it is probable that the changes in population pro- 
duced by it have reached an end; and whether business revives 
immediately or not, the population of the city must increase 
from this time unless the number of deaths exceeds the num- 
ber of births. 

4, As every city within my knowledge, without exception, 
estimates its population as having largely increased within the 
last few years, the results of our census may be a suggestive 
— bn such increased estimates may, possibly, be not well 

ounded. 


CONNECTICUT. 


— The annual course of lectures on Military Science, before 
the Sheffield Scientific School, is now being delivered on Tues- 
day and Friday afternoons by officers of the United States En- 
gineering School at Willett’s Point. 

— There was a terrific snow-ball battle Thursday, between 
Wesleyan students and boys of the Central School, Middletown. 
The students followed the boys into the school-yard, when 
Principal Sawyer came out and tried to quell the fight. He 
was hit several times by snow-balls, had his eye-glasses broken 
and several teeth loosened, but valiantly held his ground till 
the students retired. 

— The senior appointments at the Hartford High School 
have been announced. Miss Belle E. Goodrich has the vale 
dictory, and Miss Mary W. Wolcott the salutatory. 

— Governor Hubbard has been elected president of the State 
Board of Agriculture; Prof. S. W. Johnson, of New Haven, 
chemist; Prof. W. H. Brewer, of New Haven, botanist; and 
Prof. S. I. Smith, of New Haven, entomologist. Governor 
Hubbard has also been chosen president of the experiment 
station, 

— Miss Mary A. Emery, during the past year assistant in 
the Stamford High School, was elected assistant in the Harvard 
School, Charlestown, at the last méeting of the Boston school 
committee. 


Middle school, Hartford, the 25th and 26th insts. 

— Several bills concerning education have been brought 
before the legislature. Among them is one providing that 
‘the school board may deny admission to any school of any 
child under five years of age.’”? The opinion that children are 
sent to public schools while too young, seems to be gaining 
ground. The rapid rate of increase in the age of a three-year- 
old child, as the beginning of a school year approaches, is some- 
thing mysterious. Many of them reach the age of four on the 
very day school opens. They preserve their infantile appear- 
ance in a charming manner. It is doubtless a great relief to 
many parents to have their children taken care of through the 
day; but is this the true work of the public school? To say 
nothing of the wrong done by sending such small children a 
long distance to school throughout the winter, it must cer 
tainly appear that no teacher can take charge of fifty such with 
comfort to herself or benefit to them. We should be glad to 
see the age of entrance advanced. 

— Rey. Mr. Bond is the new superintendent of the Industrial 
School for girls in Middletown. 


COLLEGES. 


The president of Harvard College thinks $300 an ample al- 
lowance for a student’s clothing for a year, $150 a moderate 
allowance, and $70 the least possible. 

The girls of Swarthmore (Quaker) College are not allowed to 
wear false hair. 

President Porter, ex-President Woolsey, and many of the 
professors of Yale College have signed a petition directed to 
the police commissioners of New Haven, asking for the en- 
forcement of the Sunday liquor law. 

President McCosh is opposed to the proposition for a national 
university; so are Chancellor Crosby of the University of New 
York city, President Barnard of Columbia College, and Presi- 
dent Eliot of Harvard University. 

Prof. Simon Newcomb is the second American to be elected 
a member of the Royal Society of Great Britain, Prof. Asa 
Gray being the first. 

Instead of dividing the freshmen into classes alphabetically, 
the faculty of Dartmouth College now make the divisiov-with 
reference to scholarship. 

Capt. E. P. Allen, of Ypsilanti, will deliver the oration at 
the reunion of the law alumni of the Michigan University, in 
Mareh. 

The senior class of Amherst College has elected W. D. P. 
Bliss, of Constantinople, Turkey, ivy poet, and Daniel H. 
Colcord, of Danvers, Mass., ivy orator. 

The library of the State University of Iowa contains 9,000 
volumes. The attendance during the recent fall term was as 
follows: Collegiate, 342; law, 105; medical, 81; homeopathic, 
15; total, 543. 


A graduate of Cornell writes that his expenses for a single 


— Professor Marshall will deliver his lectures in the West ° 
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year at that institution were $184.68, which included clothing 
and incidentals. He paid $34.06 for board, and enjoyed per- 
fect health. 

One hundred and sixty-seven of the 670 students in the Bos- 
ton University are women. They are raising $40,000 to found 
a professorship to be filled by a woman. 

The venerable Dr. Charles Hodge, of Princeton College, 
though in his 81st year, meets his classes regularly four times 
a week. 

The Western Reserve College, at Hudson, O., whose patron- 
age has been running low, is offered inducements, it is said, to 
remove to Cleveland. 

Ohio Wesleyan University, at Delaware, has 210 new stu- 
dents and 481 in all departments; in the university proper 361, 
of whom 12 are ladies. 

President Clark, of the Amherst Agricultural College, pro- 
poses to charter a car in which to ship three head of Ayrshire 
stock, with a man in charge, to San Francisco, en route for 
the agricultural farm at Sapporo, Japan. 

Bennett H. Nash has been reappointed assistant-professor 
in Italian and Spanish at Harvard College, and James Gros- 
well tutor in Greek. 

Amherst College receives $2,500 by the will of the late Chas. 
T. Reed of Cambridge, to be paid after the death of his widow, 
and to be divided into two scholarships for indigent worthy 
students, who shall study for the ministry. 

The two colleges of Alabama,—at Auburn and Tuscaloosa, 
—are reported to be very prosperous and useful. Each has 
about 200 students. 

The friends of Bates College, Lewiston, Me., are interesting 
themselves to raise the last $5,000 of $100,000 which they have 
been trying to obtain since 1873, in order to realize $100,000 
from the estate of Benjamin E. Bates, of Boston. Of the 
$5,000, $1,000 has been offered on condition that the other 
$4,000 is raised, which will surely be done. 

The Ohio Wesleyan University has just received a bequest 
of $30,000 for the endowment of the chair of English Lit- 
erature. 

The election by Trinity College of Dr. Newman to an hon- 
orary fellowship, recalls the conferring of the degree of D.D. 
last year by Amherst College on a Roman Catholic alumnus. 

The catalogue of Dartmouth College for 1878 shows 246 stu- 
dents in the academical department, 69 in the scientific, 10 in 
the agricultural, 96 in the medical, and 4 in the engineering 
school, making a total of 425, which is 14 less than in 1877. 

Two white ministers and a Mississippi negro, graduates of 
Oberlin College, are candidates for the presidency of Bryan 
College, in Texas, and Jefferson Davis and Senator Lamar ap- 
prove of selecting the negro for the position. 

There are thirty “colleges”’ in Ohio, not one of which is 
worth $500,000, though three have over $400,000, and four 
others have above $300,000, and twelve less than $100,000. 
Six have over ten teachers, and ten have less than five. 

Tufts College, at College Hill, Mass., has just issued its cat- 
alogue for 1877-8, —a triennial. This institution, under the 
able management of its president, Elmer H. Capen, and his 
able associates, takes high rank among the colleges of its class. 

Swarthmore College is situated only ten miles from Phila- 
delphia, on the West Chester and Philadelphia railroad. Ed- 
ward H. Magill, A.M., is the president. His scholarship is 
widely recognized. He was formerly one of the professors in 
the famous Boston Latin School. The number of pupils dur- 
ing the last year, was 105 in the college and 106 in the prepar- 
atory school. The library contains nearly 3,000 volumes. 

There are 10 women in the regular college classes of Colby 
University, in Maine. 

It has been decided to abolish the “‘ commencement”’ exer- 
cises at the University of Michigan. 

Pennsylvania College has lately received a bequest of 

Hon. Charles Theodore Russell is to deliver, in February, 
a special course of lectures before the Law School of the 
Boston University, on Parliamentary Law, to which the mem- 
bers of the College of Liberal Arts and the School of Theology 
will be admitted. 

The second term of Princeton College expired on the third 
of January. The number of students in attendance upon the 
lectures and recitations is 500, an increase over last year of 
28. No changes have been made in the college faculty since 
last term. Professor Guyot is to remove his classes to a large 
lecture-room now building in North College, in convenient 
proximity to the geological museum and cabinets. 

The summer school of zodlogy of Union College will next 
summer be stationed on one of the Bahama Islands, or some- 
where on our Southern coast. 

Judge Strong has been elected president of the Yale Alumni 
Association at Washington, which will soon have its annual 
banquet. 

Harvard has 120 scholarships in the academic department, 
varying in value from $40 to $350 a year. 
$20,000 from Miss Adalaine Sager. 

There are now 97 colleges and universities in which the co- 
educative system prevails. Of the academies, normal schools, 
and high schools, more than sixty per cent. are for the educa- 


FOREIGN. 


ENGLAND.—In order to encourage the study of naval archi- 
tecture and marine engineering, there is some probability of 
Lloyd’s making an annual grant for the assistance of a certain 
number of private students at the Royal Naval College at 
Greenwich. 

A memorial on the subject of spelling reform, signed by 
130 school boards, including those of many of the most impor- 
tant towns of the kingdom, will be presented to the British 
Parliament in a few days, and it is expected that a royal com- 
mission will be appointed to consider the matter seriously. 

Rey. Joseph Cook, of Boston, has been made an honorary 
member of the Victoria Institute, or Philosophic Society, of 
Great Britain, of which the Earl of Shaftesbury is president. 

The authorities of the Queen’s University in Ireland declare 
that they are willing to examine female medical students, but 
are unable to do so because the ordinary regulations require a 
year of study in one of the affiliated queen’s colleges, and none 
of these has as yet consented to admit women to instruction. 

Higher education for women is much favored in England. 
Besides the extensions demanded at Girton College, Newham 
Hall at Cambridge is being enlarged, and a new school is to be 
established at Maida Hill. During the past year two of the 
young women at Cambridge have been examined for the math- 
ematical and natural sciences tripos, and both gained honors, 
and one reached the first-class standard. The latter’s knowl- 
edge of the “‘ ologies”’ has not damaged her matrimonial pros- 
pects. Since her examination she has married, and been ap- 
pointed principal of the training college for high-grade teachers, 
which is soon to be opened. 

The English production of books for 1877 is given by the 
Publishers’ Circular, London, at 5,095, as against 4,888 for 
1876, and 4,854 for 1875. Of these 3,049 were new books, and 
2,046 new editions; 481 books are noted as American importa- 
tions. Of the departments, fiction leads with 834, then come 
theology with 737, education 529, juveniles 522, history and 
biography 373, belles lettres 364, poetry and drama 358, med- 
icine 215, annals and serials 214, travels 209, arts, sciences, and 
illustrated works 189, economics 189, jurisprudence 1]8, 

The London University is the only British university which 
insists on no conditions of collegiate residence as a qualifica- 
tion for a degree. The chancellor, Earl Granville, is in favor 

of admitting women to its degrees. 

When Cambridge conferred the degree of D.C.L. upon Charles 
Darwin, as the distinguished recipient of university honors 
marched upon the platform, clad in the scarlet robes of the 
doctor, the effigy of a monkey was slowly lowered into the 
middle of the hall from the most prominent point of the un- 
dergraduates’ gallery, which effigy was robed in the academic 
gown, bearing the legend The Missing Link. The second 
story details the circumstances under which an unpopular 
junior dean of Trinity College, Dublin, summoned the police 
to his protection on the last Sunday of last February: “‘ At 
midnight a large number of students assembled in front of his 
residence and sounded fog-horns, The dean, on going out to 
intimidate them with threats of expulsion, was assailed by 
students, who wore masks and veils, and who pummeled him 
until a stalwart porter sprang to his rescue. Doors were torn 
from their hinges, bonfires were kindled, windows were smashed, 
the keys of the belfry were purloined, and the bell was tolled.” 


FRANCE, — The Prefecture of the Seine has published the 
results of the examinations of 1877 for the certificates of pro- 
ficiency which are delivered to students when they leave the 
primary schools of Paris, and in the Department of the Seine. 
In Paris, 2,523 boys from the communal schools presented 
themselves for examination, and 1,441, or 57 per cent. received 
certificates. There were 503 candidates from the free schools, 
and 346, or 58 per cent., passed. From the communal school 
for girls there were 1,701 candidates, of whom 1,243, or 73 per 
cent., received certificates; and from the free schools for girls 
there were 848, of whom 541, or 63 per cent., succeeded. The 
communal schools in the outlying districts of Paris pre- 
sented 605 male and 406 female candidates, of whom 435 and 
249, or 71 and 61 per cent., obtained certificates. The free 
schools in the suburbs obtained 145 certificates out of 209 male 
competitors, and 214 out of 250 female competitors, — in pro- 
portions, that is to say, of 69 and 85 percent. Year by year 
greater value is attached to the award of this certificate of 
proficiency both by the communal and the free schools of 
Paris and its suburbs. Thus, in 1873, the free schools ob- 
tained only 594 certificates, as against 887 this year, while in 
the communal schools the rate of progress has been still more 
rapid,—from 1,467 in 1873, to 2,693 last autumn. 

The French Academy has renewed its bureau for the first 
quarter of 1878. M. Lomenie is director, and M. Mézieres 
chancellor. In the session of December 29 the Academy of 
Moral and Political Sciences elected Baron Hiibner, of Vienna, 
and Mr. Emerson, of Massachusetts, foreign associate mem- 
bers, in place of Lord Stanhope and Mr. Motley, deceased. 
The number of foreign associates in this academy is limited 

to six. 

Dr. Vulpian, dean of the Faculty of Medicine, Paris, says 


tion of both sexes. 


that, since 1865, 32 women students have pursued medical 


studies under its guidance. Of this number 9 have received 
their doctor’s diploma. 


GERMANY.—There are in the University of Berlin 2,834 reg- 
ular students, a number hitherto unequaled. Of this number 
168 study theology, 1,158 study law, 345 medicine, and 1,163 
philosophy. 473 of these students are foreigners. These are 
the matriculated students. Altogether there are at Berlin 
College this year 5,006 students, matriculated and unmatricu- 
lated. At Tubingen there are about 900; and at Heidelberg 
nearly 800. 

A recent law passed in Germany prohibits corporal punish- 
ment in schools, under penalty of a heavy fine upon both the 
institution allowing and the professor committing such an act. 
The professors consider such an enactment an infringement 
upon their prerogatives, and numerous petitions have been 
sent to the minister of education protesting against it. 

The students at Strasburg University have determined to 
erect a monument in memory of Goethe. 


Russ1a.—Every city in the Russian Empire has its lyceum, 
and every town its grammar-school, In the lyceums French 
and German are taught; in the grammar schools German 
sometimes, but not always. English can be learned only at 
St. Petersburg, Moscow, and Odessa, except by private tuition. 
The charges for maintaining a boy as a boarder vary from $200 
to $750, and at the aristocratic military school of St. Peters- 
burg extras generally bring the sum up to $1,250. Russian 
boys sleep in dormitories; and it is only within the last fifteen 
years that they have been allowed bedding. Formerly they 
curled themselves up in rugs and lay down on wooden cots. 
Possibly this practice still prevails in some of the inland 
schools. 


Ee@ypt.—In the schools of Cairo there are at present 140,977 
pupils under instruction. Of these, 111,803 are in primary 
Arab schools, 15,335 in those attached to mosques, 1,385 are 
educated by government, 8,961 by missions and religious com- 
munities, and 2,960 in the municipal schools. There are only 
two female schools returned, those started by the Khedive; 
but in the Copt and mission schools little girls may be found, 
though very few indeed, —a mere drop in the ocean of igno- 
rance. It will easily be seen that the primary Arab schools 
educate more than two-thirds of the children, and that they 
consequently are of the first interest to any one anxious for 
the improvement of the national culture. 


TECHNICAL SCHOOLs.—Australia has 1,087 schools for tech- 
nical instruction, 4,296 teachers, and 67,713 pupils, besides 
schools of forestry, mining, and agriculture. Bavaria has 
1,671 industrial schools for girls, with 1,837 teachers, and 
71,635 pupils, a polytechnic school at Munich, 36 technological 
schools, and 4 of agriculture. In Germany there are 34 schools 
of architecture, 25 of mining, 17 of forestry, 108 of commerce, 
146 of agriculture, 10 veterinary, and 86 other technical 
schools. Denmark has 49 “ Farmers’ High Schools,’ with 
3,135 students, of whom 1,003 are females. In Holland there 
are 11 navigation schools, and 32 industrial and drawing 
schools. In Switzerland 4,373 females are employed in schools 
teaching needle-work. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Tue CROWN-PRINCE AND HIS SCAPEGOAT ; ; or, Truth and 
Falsehood. From the German of Gustave Neiritz. By E. 
M. G. Philadelphia: James A. Moore. 18mo, cloth, pp. 
242; price 80 cents. 


This is the first volume of a series of new Sunday-school 
books, to be known as the ‘‘Ivy Series.’’ Every friend of 
American youth will welcome this series of good books. They 
are designed to illustrate and make plain the principles of the 
New Testament. They will seek to enforce truth and create 
a love for whatever is good and pure in every walk of life, and 
by presenting noble characters to prompt and allure the young 
to follow such examples as will lead them to seek their highest 
intellectual, moral, and spiritual welfare. This class of ju- 
venile literature has been deservedly popular in Germany, and 
we heartily commend the enterprise of this young publisher, Mr. 
Moore, in furnishing such aseries for American readers, This 
story of The Crown Prince is written in a pleasing style, and it 
will be followed at short intervals by ten or a dozen others 
until the series is completed, and will form a neat child’s library. 


Tue First Reaper. By Lewis B. Monroe. Philadelphia: 
Cowperthwait & Co. 


This is a translation, made as nearly literal as is consistent 
with the idioms of the language, of Monroe’s popular First 
Reader into German, to meet the wants of schools and families 
in this country where instruction may be desired in the Eng- 
lish and German languages at the same time. Both languages are 
presented in parallel pages, which enables the German child to 
become familiar with the English, and the American child with 
the German text in early childhood. We quote the author’s 
idea of beginning the study of language: “The natural way 
for the child is, first to acquire facility in using the common 


forms of speech in either language. The grammatical laws are 
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to be deduced when he is old enough to see their meaning and 
use. At first, then, he must have a child’s ideas expressed in 
a simple, childlike way, — not the thoughts of mature minds 
with their philosophical and grammatical strength.”’ 

‘* Milk for babes; strong meat for men.” 


New PRACTICAL ALGEBRA; Adapted to the improved Meth- 
ods of Instruction in Schools, Academies, and Colleges. By 
James B. Thomson, LL.D., author of a series of Mathe- 
matics. New York: Clark & Maynard. 12mo, pp. 312. 
Price for introduction 83 cents. 

It would be difficult to speak ill of a book that presents it- 
self in the neat form of this volume, and it is no small com- 
mendation of a mathematical work that its typography is at- 
tractive. The professional mathematician will hunt for truth 
wherever he suspects it may be found, but the average school- 
boy is repelled by the unsightly page, and the knowledge he 
gets of a subject will be materially affected by the typography 
of his text-book. An examination of this algebra shows that 
it is entitled to the name “ Practical.”’ It is sufficiently com- 
prehensive and at the same time clear and concise, and abounds 
in practical examples and illustrations. The business formulas 
are an excellent feature of the work, and render it a valuable 
text-book for those who wish to acquire without unnecessary 
labor a practical knowledge of algebra. 


ORNAMENTAL PENMANSHIP. A series of Studies in Ornate 
Designs and Letteri in Roman print, German text, Old 
English print, English Church text, Text of round hand, 
Conveyancer’s hand, German capitals, and epistolary writ- 
ing; Spurred and finished block letters, Egyptian finished 
and unfinished Text-scripts, and Round-hand, Arabic, Egyp- 
tian, and Gothic figures, flourishes, etc., etc.; with neces- 
sary notes appended explanatory of the text. The whole 
forming a guide, and invaluable assistant to the teacher, 

rofessor of writing or drawing, conveyancer, droughtsman, 
kkeeper, commercial student, steel and wood engraver, 
lithographer, designer, letter carver, sign writer and painter, 
stone-cutter, type-founder, book-binder, and other similar 
rofessions., George J. Becker, professor of Drawing, 
riting, and Bookkeeping in Girard ole. Philadelpha, 

Philadelphia: Miller’s Bible & Publishing House. 

The above description of this work conveys to our readers 
its scope and design. It contains thirty-three exquisite orna- 
mental plates, engraved on steel, by Earle, Archer, Meignelle, 
Smillie, Packard, and Borman, and is sold only by subscrip- 
tion. This volume is the result of fifteen years of labor, study, 
and experience; during all of which time the author has been 
engaged in teaching and designing penmanship, and supplies 
designs for almost every conceivable use. 


Tue Nanos. From the French of Alphonse Daudet, author 
of “* Sidonie,”’ “‘ Jack,’’ ete. By Lucy Hooper. Author’s 
Estes & Lauriat. 12mo, cloth, pp. 451. 

rice $1.50, 


This volume is a continuation of the popular ‘‘ Cobweb 
Series” of fiction by these wide-awake publishers, and is by 
far the most remarkable of the series. While it is classed as a 
romance, it isin reality quite as much a book of French history 
as of fiction. Daudet was the private secretary of the Duc de 
Morny during the Second Empire, and in this work presents a 
vivid picture of those days. Having for many years made a 
critical study of Parisian life, in all its phases, he has unfolded 
the events of this social and political epoch, which may be re- 
garded as being quite as full of interest as any in French 
history. The characters are drawn from real life, and show 
the actual conditions of society. Francis Jausoulet, the 
“Nabob,” is understood to represent Francois Brassais, whose 
remarkable history has recently been made known, through 
the agency of the European and American press; Duc de 
Morny is the original of De Mora; De Géry represents Daudet 


himself; and all the other characters are photographs of well- 
known actors in the drama of actual French life. A knowl- 
edge of these facts adds greatly to the interest the book awak- 
ens. The style of the writing is attractive, and gives abund- 
ant evidence of the great care Daudet always exercised in his 
composition. His habit is to re-write his chapters three 
times: the first time to express his ideas and impressions 
freely, the second time to eliminate all unnecessary verbiage, 
and, finally, to add polish, by weighing every word with refer- 
ence to the general effect. 

Mrs. Hooper has done her work nobly, as translator, giving 
us the story in good, pure English, and divesting the work 
from those objectionable features that are so common in 
French works of fiction. The publishers present the book in 
the same tasteful binding as ‘‘ Sidonie,”” which was regarded 


ican press. 


Map oF CoNNECTICUT, based upon and adapted to Mitchell’s 
new Geographies. Philadelphia: J. H. Butler & Co.; $5.00, 


This new map of Connecticut will be welcomed by every 
teacher in the State which it represents. The counties are 
shown by colors, and every town in the State marked out by a 
distinct boundary line. It is beautifully executed, and pre- 
sents all the rivers and smaller streams with accuracy, as well 
as the mountains, and other physical features. With Mitch- 
ell’s series of Outline Maps, and such a supplementary map for 
each State, the teacher of geography would be well equipped 
for the work. 


THE LANCASTER ScHooL Mortrors. Twelve cards, 8x14 
inches, printed on both sides. Philadelphia: J. H. Butler 
& Co. Price postpaid, $1.10 per set. 


This set of beautifully printed cards contains thirty mottoes 
and the Lord’s Prayer. Already forty-five hundred sets have 
been sold. We «now of nothing better adapted to impress 
upon children in their formative period the precepts and max- 
ims that give moral strength to character, and furnish rules 
for action in after-life, than to keep such mottoes as this series 
supplies constantly before the eye and mind of the child. They 
suggest noble thoughts, and influence the motives unconsciously 
by being displayed constantly in the school-room. We advise 
the teachers to secure these cards for every school-room in the 
land. Pupils, by paying a few cents each, would enable the 
teacher to interest them in these ornaments for their school, 
and do good to all. 


AN AMERICAN GIRL, and her Four Yearsin a Boys’ College. 
By Lola. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


The question of the coéducation of the sexes in the higher 
institutions of learning in America is exciting much discus- 
sion, and this book presents, in the career of ‘‘ Wilhelmine 
Elliott,” the practical illustrations of the ability of a young 
lady to maintain herself with credit to her sex, notwithstand- 
ing the prejudice and opposition she encountered. If all 
young ladies aspiring to obtain an university education had 
the moral courage, mental capacity, and physical endurance of 
the heroine of this interesting story of college life, we should 
say the more such students our American colleges had, the 
better for the culture of the land. Young ladies who long for 
the best training of the schools, will find this volume full of 
encouragement to them to persevere in their effort to secure it. 


— Mansill’s Almanac of Planetary Meteorology for 1878, 
like those for 1876 and 1877, is a valuable contribution to mete- 
orological literature. As a scientific book, it sets forth all the 
data and theories that guide the author in his calculations of 


what the weather is to be at any future time; and, as a com- 


as among the most artistic books ever issued from the Amer-’ 
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mon-place hand-book, it is highly useful for the doctor, the 
farmer, the mariner, and all whose occupations are affected by 
great and sudden changes of the weather. The author’s theory 
concerning all meteorological disturbances is based on the posi- 
tions of the planets; and from a knowledge of what their posi- 
tions will be at any given time, he is able to predict with great 
accuracy what the weather will be. One of his predictions is 
fulfilling at the time of this writing, Feb. 1, in a heavy snow- 
storm. The book contains much interesting information about 
cholera and other epidemic periods, earthquakes, and volcanic 
eruptions, tornadoes, storms, halos, and other topics intimately 
connected with our atmosphere. For several years the author 
has had great confidence in his meteorological theories, and 
the accuracy of his predictions, as they are fulfilling year after 
year, constantly increases that confidence. The author is 


Richard Mansill, of Rock Island, Illinois, and the publisher is 
R. Crampton of the same place. The book is sold in Boston 
by the New England News Co.; price 50 cents. 


— G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, have in preparation a 
series of volumes to be issued under the title of ‘‘ Current 
Discussion.’’ They will be made up of the essays of special 
note and permanent importance upon the questions of the 
time that have been recently contributed to leading English 
periodicals, by representative writers and thinkers. These es- 
says will be grouped by subjects; each volume presenting the 
typical opinions on the opposing views or the topic to which 
it is devoted. The series will thus give a fair, if not a com- 
plete view of the most important discussions of the time, and 
will form an important contribution to the history of modern 
thought. It will be prepared under the editorial supervision 
of Edward L. Burlingame. Volume L., entitled International 
Politics, will contain papers by Gladstone, Forbes, Goldwin 
Smith, Dicep, Blackie, Kossuth, and Freeman. Volume II., 
entitled Questions of Belief, will have for its contributors 
Lewes, Hughes, Calderwood, Harrison, Mallock, Littledale, 
Huxley, Martineau, Selborn, Argyle, and others, and will in- 
clude among other papers, the two “‘ Modern Symposia,’”’ from 
the Nineteenth Century on ‘‘The Influence upon Moral- 


ity of a Decline in Religious Belief,’’ and on ‘‘The Soul and 
Future Life.’’ Later volumes of the series will be Economical 
and Social Sciences, Natural Science, Archeological Discovery, 
History and Biography, Literary Topics, etc. 


— Cassell, Petter & Galpin, 596 Broadway, N. Y., will pub- 
lish early in March, Armenia, and the Campaign of 1877, by 
C. B. Norman, late special correspondent of the London Times 
at the seat of war. This is the first graphic description of the 
very interesting campaign in Asia, the history of which, as the 
author remarks in the preface, is but imperfectly known in 
this country. It contains eight' specially prepared maps and 
plans. The following may be mentioned as headings of some 
of the chapters: ‘‘ The Hostile Armies”’; ‘“‘ The Story of Ar- 
daban ’’; ‘‘On the Way to the Front’; ‘“‘ The Battle of 
Tagher”; ‘‘ A Lull in the Storm”; The Moslem at Bay’’; 
Pursuit of the Russians”; The Relief of Kars ’’; 
“Camp Life in Front of Kars’’; ‘“‘ The Russian Retreat”’ ; 


“Turkish Successes’’; ‘‘ The True Story of Bayazed ’’; 
Winter Preparations ”’; ‘‘The Turn of the Tide’’; Opera- 
tions Against Erzeroum’’; ‘The Third Capture of Kars by 
the Russians.”’ 


— We are inreceipt of No. 2 of the Mathematical Visitor, 
published by Artemas Martin, M.A., Erie, Pa.; pp. 50; 50cts. 
This number of the Visitor contains a large number of inter- 


esting solutions, and a great variety of junior and senior prob- 
lems inviting solution. Teachers ard others interested in 
mathematics will find much to engage their attention in this 
publication. Q. 


WANTED. 


A position as Teacher of Drawing in a public or pri- 
vate school, by a young lady whose rare natural talents 
have been well cultivated by a thorough course of study, 
—4 part of which was in the Massachusetts Normal Art Th 
School ; has also had some experience in teaching. 

Address 
“ DRAWING TEACHER,” 


17d At this Office. 


TUFTS COLLEGE. 


THREE COURSES OF STUDY ARE OFFERED : 


e i course 
es are substituted for Greek of Course I. 


ng 
the degree of Civil 


lanti, Michi, 
wherein the Modern | send circulars on application. 


TO THE PARIS EXPOSITION. 
Prof. A. LODEMAN, of the State Normal School, Y 
» will take with him to Euro 
of es and gentlemen, to sail June 


“GOOD TIMES,” 


a select 
An Original Monthly Magazine of Declama- 
tions, Dialogues, Recitations, Tableauz, 
Selections, Charades, &c., &c., 


ing course of three years, leading to 
neer. 


The is situated wit — AND — RIAL Ss 
ton . nses are moderate. 
strorded needy students scholarships and gratuities. D RA ING MAT > 
Address PROF. E. FAY, Sec’ OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
College Hill, Mase. Botanical Glasses, Microscopes, Tel 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF 
Elocution and Oratory, 


1418 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


For Cl en, Lawyers, Teachers, and all classes of 
advanced Students, Two departments. The Course 


English and Classical School 
FOR BOYS. 
No. 10 Somerset St., Boston. (Established A. D. 1860.) 


The course of study is arranged to 
on for Gestend University and for the Scien- 


Copies of recent examination 
will be sent on application. (102tf) W.N. EAYES. 


Priced and Illustrated catalo; 
Address JA 


122 zz (1) 924 Ch 


DRAWING INSTRUMENTS 


lasses, Opera and Field Glasses, Entomologi 
es sent on a 
MES W. QUEE 
nut St., Philadelphia. 


For Temp. Armies, 
For Sunday-schools, For Parlor Pastimes, 
For Mission Bands, For Parish Socials. 


te The price of “Goop Times” is One Dollar 


Spy- | per year; Fifteen Cents single number. 
ca Pins. Address T. W. BICKNELL, 
lication. or 16 Hawley Street, 
*9 MRS. M. B. C. SLADE, Editor, 
Fall River, Mass. 154 


For Day Schools, 


N & 


secure a thorough 


in Elecution bears upon Conversation, Voice, Ac- eg teh 

on, ng, Dramatic Recitation, and Oratory. The | “ic ol 
rary Course includes Conversation, Analysis of 
History, Rhetoric, Literature, ic, Com- 


Language, 
Position, Criticism, Oratory. May be pursued together 
ly. hartered 1875. Win- 
erm opened Feb. 4. Send for catalogue. 
bial J. W. SHOEMAKER, A.M., Prest. 


LOCUTION SIMPLIFIED.” Send 


lication. 


Elocution. Detective speech. C.8.Corsy, | “PRT "Various School Apparstas, illustrating natural 


9 W. Springfield St., Boston. Jef. 
J. E. Murdoch, 8. Baxter, and Fac. School of Oratory 


UARTERLY ELOCUTIONIST, 35 Union | 
Q Sq., N.¥.; $1 per yr. Anna Randall-Diehl, Pub. 


CHEAP APPARATUS 
For Stupents anp Common ScHooLs. 


Now ready, Prof. Tyndall's new collection of Electric 

Instruments to accompan 4 
schools and private students. Complete sets, consistin 
of 58 various Instruments and 
Tyndall’s Manual, $1.00. Descriptive price-list free on 


and Manufacturer of Phil hhical 
ical, and other and 
ouse, Astor Place, New 


y his Lessons in Electricity, for 
rials, price $55.00, 


Supplies, 
erk. 


NEW-ENGI AND) Furnishes and fills situati 

4 ons. 

MUSICAL, E. TOURJEE, 
REAU. Music » Boston. 


THE RUBBER PAINT 


IS THE 


BEST PAINT IN THE WORLD. 


THIS PAINT IS MIXED READY FOR USE. 


There is no paint manufactured that will resist water equal to it. It is Smooth, Glossy, 
Durable, Elastic, Beautjful, and Economical ; and of any shade from PURE WHITE 
to JET BLACK ; and as evidence of its being the best Paint, the necessity of their 
establishing the following Branch Factories will abundantly testify: 


BRANCH FACTORIES: 


506 West St., New York; 83 West Van Buren St., Chicago, Il; 
210 So. Third St., St. Louis, Mo.; and a Wholesale De 
Wm. King & Bro., No. 2 No. Liberty St., Baltimore, Md. 


tay Sample Card and numerous Testimonials sent FREE on application. 
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LATE PUBLICATIONS. 


Any Book in this List, or that is referred to in our Notices, will be sent post-paid 


from our Office on receipt of retail price. 
en which a notice appears. Address, 


State name and date of paper and page 


Publisher of N. BE. Journal, National Journal, 


Primary Teacher, and Good Times, 16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


Title. Author. Publisher. Price, 
Trench on Words. 12mo, pp. 400. - - - - Thos. D. Supplée. W.J. Widdleton. $1 50 
Student’s Mythology. 12mo. - - White. 1 25 
AMneid of Virgil. 12mo. - Connington. ‘ 2 25 
The Little Miner. Ivy Series. No.3. 18mo. - - Jas. A. Moore. 80 
Keats’ Love Letters to Fanny Browne. - - - John Keats. Scribner, A. & Co., 1 50 
Prose and Verse. 12mo. Portrait. Pp. 500. - - Thomas Moore. « « os 2 50 
Manual of the Anatomy of Invertebrate Animals. - Thos. H. Huxley. D. Appleton & Co. 2 75 
Stories from Homer. 12mo. Pp. 307. - A. J. Church. “ “ “ 2 00 


Elizabeth Barrett Browning’s Earlier Poems. 16mo, pp. 240. 


Christian Practice in Life and the Early Church. 


The Biblical Museum. Vol. II. O.T. on Lev., Num., Deut. 


Polished Diamonds. New edition. - 


Memorial of Fitz-Greene Halleck. -. - - 
Uncommercial Traveler. - ° 


James Miller. 
- Dr. E. De Pressensé. Nelson & Fray 7 

A. D. F. Randolph & Co. - 
Rey. John Todd. 6 “ “ 


- Spofford. American News Co. 1 50 
Amerman & Wilson. 1 00 
- Dickens. D. Appleton & Co. —.75; 1 25 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


Tue readers of THe JouRNAL are invited 
to read the announcement of Van Antwerp, 
Bragg & Co., on our last page of this week. 
This widely-known house are the successors 
of Messrs. Wilson, Hinkle & Co., and they 
furnish for colleges and schools approved 
standard text-books in almost every depart- 
ment of study. Among the list will be found 
White’s Arithmetics, which we have recently 
examined with care. This series consists of 
three books,—the Primary, Intermediate, and 
Complete Arithmetics. Being written by a 
Western author, and published by a Western 
house, we were prepared to believe that they 
would find an extensive use in that section of 
the country, but on examination we find that 
they are indorsed and used both in the Eastern 
and Middle States quite as extensively as in 
the West and South-west. We know of no 
books better adapted to the wants of the great 
body of public and private schools of America, 
than White’s. The indorsement of five thou- 
sand superintendents, principals, and teachers 
in all parts of the Union, is conclusive proof 
that they fully answer the requirements of a 
text-book in this branch. The special merit of 
the series to us consists in the fact that they 
teach principally processes and rules before 
they give the technical explanation of them. 
The examples are eminently practical, and in 
conformity with the present usage of business; 
and the gradation from the Primary to the 
Complete book isexcellent. Wecordially com- 
mend them to all educators who desire to use 
good books in their work, M. W. Tewksbury, 
Esq., of Boston, is the agent for New England, 
who will take pleasure in showing them to 
teachers. 


As the season for repairs on buildings ap- 
proaches, our readers who have houses to 
paint will read the advertisement of the Rub- 
ber Paint Co., 506 West street, N. Y., with 
interest. The Company makes the following 
claims of superiority: ‘‘ It is the most econom- 
ical paint, costing one-quarter to one-half less 
than any other, while one-third more can be 
accomplished with a given quantity. Its dur- 
ability surpasses that of any other paint, for 
the reason that in whatever weather or condi- 
tion of climate used, it is not affected; while its 
greater body forms a coat remarkably firm and 
strong, and at the same time so adhesive and 
elastic that it will not crack or peel off. It 
holds colors better than any other paint, and 
brings them out with more brilliancy and effect. 
It retains a beautiful gloss, and presents the 
finest possible finish. It is available for all 
kinds of painting, and may be used with 
equal advantage on iron, wood, brick, or plas- 
ter. No paint manufactured will resist water 
equal to it, making it unequaled for painting 
vessels, boats, or metal roofs.’’ 


Our readers should study carefully the an- 
nouncement on the first page of THe Jour- 
NAL, of the “ Dixon Crucible Co.”” The Amer- 
ican Graphite Pencils made by this company 
are probably equal to any black lead pencils 
ever made in the world. Mr. Joseph Dixon 
began in 1827, more than forty-five years 
ago, to produce his black lead crucibles, and 
contended against the strong prejudice made 
to American-made goods, until he has become 


master of the trade in this country and Eu-| 4 


rope. Now this company are the only Amer- 


icans who have undertaken the production 
of fine pencils, and their success is a tri- 
umph for American materials, American cap- 
ital, American brains, and American labor. 
Every operation is original, and many of the 
manipulations directly contrary to the practice 
of the English and Germans. The products of 
the manufacture stand al] the tests of a per- 
fect pencil, which should be smooth, soft, 
black, uniform, and reliable, hold its point in 
wear, and be pleasant to use. The mark 
should be clear and perfect, but disappear 
entirely under the rubber, leaving the paper 
clean. All these qualities the pencils have. 
For school uses the various grades provide just 
what is needed. Send to Dixon Crucible Co. 
Jersey City, for full descriptive catalogue and 
price-list. 


AN unemployed teacher, with small capital, 
can hear of a pleasant and profitable mode of 
investment, by addressing Prof. S. M. Gaines, 
No. 102 Austin street, Cambridgeport, Mass. 


Happy tidings for nervous sufferers, and those who 
have been goood. creamed and quacked. Pulvermacher’s 
Electric Belts effectually cure premature debility, weak- 
ness, and decay. Book and Journal, with information 
worth thousands, mailed free. Address PULVER- 
MACHER GALVANIC Co., New York City. 126 zz 


Any Second-hand School-Book ‘‘ Post- 
free’’ on receipt of half retail price. 


A. S. CLARE, 
DEALER IN 
NEW, SHOP-WORN, AND SECOND-HAND SCHOOL BOOKS, 
MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS. 

BACK NUMBERS Leading Magazines and Reviews. 
Nassau Street, NEW YORK, 
Commissions for purchase of Rare and Out-of-print 
Books carefully executed. Catalogue upon application. 


State Normal School, 


FARMINGTON, ME. 
The Spring Term will begin on Tuesday, February 26. 
For further information, or for Catalogue, address the 
Principal, C. C. Rounps. 155 d 


Ward's Natural Science Establishment 


Supplies Cabinets in all departments of Natural Sci- 
ence, for Schools and Colleges. Teachers who so desire 
will be aided by plans and schedules of what can be fur 
nished them for gpe sums which this may indicate. 
An immense stock constantly on hand of Minerals 
Rocks, Fossils, Casts of Fossils, Geological Maps and 
Models, Skeletons, Stuffed Mammals, Birds, and Rep- 
tiles. Batrachians and Fishes in alcohol; Crustaceans, 
Mollusks, Echinoderms, Crinoids, Corals, Sponges, For- 
amenifera, &c., dry and inalcohol. Also most interest- 
ing Glass Models of Invertebrates. American and For- 
eign Birds’ Eggs. Send for Circular to 
157tf Pror. H. A. WARD, A.M., Rochester, N.Y. 


Pre Bono Publice: For the public good. 
E Pluribus Unum: One formed from many. 
Multum in Parvo: Much in little space. 
Ne Plus Ultra: Nothing goes beyond. 


Elisworth’s Reversible Writing Books, 


NYNEW FEATURES, ~NEW ADA 
‘EW ADAPTATIONS 
NEW COPIES,’ NEW DEPARTURE, 


— AND — 
New Developments. 
Partes able to control the use of Writing Books should 


ELLSWORTH, 


Care of THE AMERICAN NEWS CO., 
General Trade Agents, 


147 tf 39 & 44 CHAMBERS S8T., N.Y. 


PROGRESSIOMETRE } reachers. 


A measurer of improvement, for awarding school 
honors, pine, privileges, etc., for improvement. 
Unlike the ordinary awards for rank attained, which 
ineite only a few leading pupils, this method stimulates 
ali, and utilizes the “love of a probation ”’ of the aver- 
age scholar. It gives equal chkaes to every e of 
ability, and in bly rewards effort. Price 50 cents. 
SOUVENIR PUBLISHING Co., 9 Bible House, New 

130 tf 


York. 


{METRIC SCHOOL REGISTER.) 


Eighty es, 21 x 35 cm. Spaces multiples of mil- 
ma. Printed heads for Punctuality, Regularity, Des 


portment, Summary, Remarks, &c. 
is7 tt H. 8. MCRAE & CO., Muncie, Ind. 


DIRECTORY. 


PREPARATORY. 


REENWICH ACADEMY, Musical Institute, and 
Leading Colleges, Preparato Schools, Commercial College. Rev. F. D. BLAKESLER, A.M., 
Normal Schools, Acade , &e. incipal, East Greenwich, R. I. 63 zz 


INCKNEY’S U. 8. SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 
DIRECTORY. A guide for those having children 
to educate ; gives information of best Schools. Sent 
free for this purpose, on receipt of three 3-cent stamps. 
To all others, 50 cents. (Copies to be had at the Office 
of the NATIONAL and NEW-ENGLAND JOURNALS, 16 
Hawley St., Boston.) 155 


COLLEGES. 


LLEGHENY COLLEGE, Meadville, Pa. The 6ist 

year opened Sept. 20. Entrance examinations Sept. 

19. In resources, among the best in the country. Clas- 

sical, Scientific, Biblical, ———— School. For cata- 
logues address Lucrus H. BUGBEE, D.D., Prest. 82 zz 


OSTON UNIVERSITY, Eight Colleges and 
Schools. Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar, 
R. D. PATTEN. 52 zz 


ELOIT COLLEGE, Beloit, Wis. For catalogue 
address President A. L. CHAPIN, 51 zz 


ROWN UNIVERSITY, Providence, R. I, Com- 
mencement, 34 Wednesday in June; next session be- 
gins Sept. 20. For catalogue apply to Rev. W. DOUGLAS, 


LLINOIS INDUSTRIAL UNIVERSITY, 
Champaign, lll, J. M. GREGORY, LL.D., t. 
COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE, 
COLLEGE OF ENGINEERS, 
COLLEGE OF NATURAL SCIENCES, 
89 COLLEGE OF LITERATURE AND ARTS. 


OWA COLLEGE, Grinnell, Iowa. For catalogue, 
etc., address the President, Go. F. MAGouyn, D.D. 


IDDLEBURY COLLEGE, Middlebury, Vt. For 
catalogue, etc., address the Prest., C, B. HULBERT. 


ARIETTA COLLEGE, Marietta, Ohio. For cata- 
Hf \ogue, etc., address the Prest., I. W. ANDREWS. 


Sime tune, UNIVERSITY, at Syracuse, N. Y. 
The University has now the in 
egret: College of Liberal Arts—E. O. Haven, D.D., 
LL.D., Chancellor. Medical College—F. Hyde, M.D., 
Dean. College of Fine Arts—G. F. Comfort, A.M., Dean. 
Extra classes in Geology, etc., are organized in Febru- 
ary and March, which may be attended by special stud- 
ents. Also,a Normal Institute, in Drawing, Painting, 
and the Theory of Fine Arts, especially designed for 
Teaching in the Public Schools, is held during the Sum- 
mer vacation in July and August. For Annua/s and 
other information, apply to E. O. HAVEN, Chancellor. 


ESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn. 
Three courses of study,—Classical, Latin-Scientitfic, 
and Scientific. Rey. Cyrus D. Foss, D.D., Prest. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


ROOKLYN COLLEGIATE AND POLYTECH- 
NIC INSTITUTE. _ Scientific Department. Ad- 
dress D, H. Cocnuran, LL.D., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Berkshire Co., Mass, Established in 1842. Prepares 
ys for College or for the Scientific School. For cata- 
logues address BENJ. F. MILLs, A.M., Principal. 


IGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, Worcester, 
Mass. C. B. METCALF, Superintendent. 56 


YSTIC VALLEY INSTITUTE, Mystic Bridge, 
Ct. A pleasant home, with thorough instruction in 
class or private. Address Capt. J, K. BUCKLYN, A.M. 


EIRCE ACADEMY, Middleboro, Mass. Founded 
1808. For both sexes. Prepares for College, Scientific 
Schools, and Business. Address G. H. COFFIN, Princ. 


T. JOHNSBURY ACADEMY, St. Johnsbury, Vt., 
has superior advantages for Classical and Scientitic 
training. Apply to H. T. FULLER, Principal. 70 zz 


Wiens ACADEMY, Woburn, Mass. Fits stu- 


Ge YLOCK INSTITUTE, South Williamstown, 


dents for Mass. Inst. of Technology, and other 
ientific Schools. L. 8S. BURBANK, Principal. 


ESLEYAN ACADEMY, WILBRAHAM, MAss. 

This celebrated Academy for ladies and gentlemen 
will open the Spring Term of the Fifty-third Year, 
March 20. Instruction given in the following Depart- 
ments: English, Commercial, Scientific, College-Prepar- 
atory, Art, and Music. A thoroughly competent Pro- 
fessor in charge of each Dearne Address, for cat- 
alogue, etc., Rev. N. FELLows, A.M., Principal. 


ORCESTER ACADEMY, Founded 1834. Thor- 
oughly equipped. Furnishes best of instruction. Ad- 
dress N. LEAVENWORTH, A.M., Prin., Worcester, Mass. 


‘EST NEWTON English and Classical School. 
W Address N. T. ALLEN, W. Newton, Mass. 651 zz 


(ARNER’S Polytechnic Business College, Provi- 
dence, R. I. The most practical institution of 
learning in the State. Send 10 cents for catalogue. 
ddress W. W. WARNER, Principal. 34 zz 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
ONNECTICUT STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


For one or information, address, at New 
Britain, I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 101 zz 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 
M 28 ScHOOL St., BOSTON. 
WALTER Situ, Director. 
For circulars, address the Curator, at the Sehool. 55zz 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
AT WORCESTER. 
Next entrance examination, September 10, 1878. 
Address E. H. RussE.L, Principal. 55 


HODE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENCE, 
Regular course of study, two years. A Special and Ad- 
vanced Course for special classes of students. Address, 
for Circular or information, J. C. GREENOUGH, Prin. 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL — Scientifi 
pegeremant of Dartmouth College. Address Prof. 
a. R. UGGLEs, Hanover, N. H 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Entrance examinations Sept. 19 and 20. 
5S. KNEELAND, Sec’y, Boston. 


Pes. THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, Oakland, 
Cal. Year opens in August, and closes in May. 
Address Prof. J. A. BENTON. 


Ux VERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
t 


Medical Department. For circulars and informa- 
on address Prof. C. I. PARDEE, 426 East 26th St. 


IRCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
Address Prof. C.O, Tuompson, Worcester, Mass. 


FEMALE INSTITUTIONS. 
ADFORD ACADEMY, Bradford, Mass. The old- 


est Seminary for Young Ladies in the State. Ad- 
ess Miss ANNIE E. JOHNSON, Principal. 101 zz 


EAN ACADEMY, Franklin, Mass. 
For YounG LADIEs. 
Accommodations superior, charges low. 91 


ANNETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies, 
Send for Catalogue to Rev. GEO. GANNETT, Prin- 
cipal, Boston, Mass. 51 zz 


ASELL SEMINARY for Young Women. Auburn- 
dale, Mass. A home of excellent advantages. 
Address Cuas. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 46 2z 


Mitre WOOD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and grounds. Literary and artistic advan- 
tages superior. Rev. C. V. SPEAR, Principal. 1242 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
Next examination for entrance, June 28, 1878. For 
circulars, address ELLEN HyDE, Principal. 54 zz 


gn TE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 
r catalogues, address the Prin., A. G. BoypENn, A.M. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, MA8s8. 


For Ladies only. 
r Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, MAss. 
For Both Sexes. 
_For catalogues, address J. G. Scorr. 133 


KINDERGARTENS. 
HIO CENTRAL NORMAL, MODEL, AND KIN- 
DERGARTEN TRAINING-SCHOOL, Three full 

courses in Normal,— Elementary, English, and Clas- 

sical. Summer Kindergarten Training-Class for Ladies 
commences April 12th, 1878. German and Drawing 
without additional charge. For catalogue, address 

JOHN OGDEN or Mrs, A. B. OGDEN, Principals, 

Worthington, Franklin Co., Ohio. 87 22 


American Kindergarten, 


33 West-45th Street, 
NEAR FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORE. 
EIGHTEENTH YEAR BEGINS SEPT. 25TH. 
Miss BE. M. COE, Principal. 
Nermal School for Mothers and Teachers 
reopens Oct. 2d. Free Lecture every Wednesday, 2 to 
4P.M.,at Educational Parlor and General Depot for 
American Kindergarten Material, 621 Broadway, N. Y. 


WARTHMORE COLLEGE, under care of Friends. 
E. MAGILL, Prst. Swarthmore Col., Delaware Co.,Pa. 


ILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY, West Lebanon, 
N.H. Patronized by half the States in the Union, 
IRAM ORCUTT, A.M., cipal. 12 


ELLESLEY COLLEGE, Wellesley, Mass. For 
information and new calendar for 1877, apply to 
Miss ADA L. HOWARD, President. 95 


HEATON FEMALE SEMINARY, Norton, Mass. 
4 FALL Sept. 6. 
or catalogue, containing terms, apply to Miss 
M. HASKELL, Frings 
_PREPARATORY. 
DAMS ACADEMY, Quincy, Mass. Founded by 
Prest. John Adams.’ Prepares boys for College in the 
most thorough manner. Address W. R. Dimmock, LL.D. 


ARRE ACADEM Y, Barre, Vt., has two d rtments 
Classical and Scientific. 6. SPAULDING, Prine. 


ALIFORNIA MILITARY ACADEMY, Oakland 
Cal. Rey. Davip McCLuRg, Ph.D., Prine. 


HAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 259—265 Boylsto 
Genes, Classical, Scientific, Business, Military. The 
different departments, Kindergarten, Preparatory, and 
Upper, accommodate pupils of both sexes from three 
to twenty-one years of age. Special students received 
in all sections of Upper Department. ll 


HAMBERLAIN INSTITUTE, Randolph, N. Y. 
Well endowed, thorough, pleasant, and homelike. For 
catalogues address J. T. Epwarps, D.D., Princ. 8222 


ETS AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence, 
R. I. New building, Laboratory, Gymnasium, Mili- 
tary Drill; fifteen experienced Teachers, Fits for Busi- 
ness, Scientific Schools, or College. For catalogue 
address Mowry & Gorr, Principals. 130 ft 


ODDARD SEMINARY, Barre, Vt. A first-class 
G Boarding School for both sexes. Expenses moderate. 


r catalogue address HENRY PRIEST ‘Principal. 80zz 


Throw Physic to the Dogs! 


BRYAN’S ELECTRIC 
PATENTED. BELTS. 


The Only Genuine. 
A SELF-CURE lous of Vital 


yspepsin, Paralysis, Rheumatism, Epi- 
lepsy, Mysteria, Weak Lungs, Nervous De- 
bility, Weakness, Kidney Complaints, Im- 
potency, and Physical Prostration. 

The metals in this belt are so nicely adjusted that the 
heat and moisture ofthe body are sufficient to evolve 
the current of Electricity, and they are far superior to 
anything of the kind before offered as a therapeutic 
curative without requiring MEDICINE. They encircle 
the body with Electric and Magnetic Influence, 
restore the Nervous and Debilitated, and impart New 
Life and Strength to the waning organism. 


Warranted Equal to Representation. 
Illustrated Pamphlets, with certificates from Physi- 
cians and persons who have been cured, sent free; and 
Dr. BRYAN will advise the afflicted in relation to treat- 
ment on receipt of particulars. 
Address (and give the name of this Paper), 
M. MALOY, 
152 tf 147 East Fifteenth Street, NEW YORK. 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 
Bell Founders; Troy, N. 


Their School, Academy, Church, and other Bells are 
widely celebrated for purity, fullness and richness of 
tone. Catalogue free. , 155 22 
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Publishers. 


NEW-ENGLAND ¥OURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Publishers. 


Publishers. 


JOHN ALLYN, 80 Franklin Street, Boston. 
TEX T-BOOKS 

By Prof. R. F. PENNELL, Phillips Exeter Academy. 
Pennell’s Ancient Rome. 75 cents. 
Pennell’s Ancient Greece. 75 cents. 
Pennell’s Latin Subjunctive. 30 cents. 

Specimen copies mailed to Teachers on receipt of half 
the above price. 104 zz 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 
(N. E. Branch), BOoOstToN, 


THE TEACHER'S BIBLE, 
Cruden’s Concordance, 


— AND — 


The Bible Text-Book. 
Also a large list of 


sSUNDAY-SCHOOL and OTHER BOOKS, 
Tracts, Leaflets, Cards, &e. 


. J. P. KIMBALL, R. F. CUMMINGS 
Secretary. | Agent. 


111 23 Franklin Street. 


HENRY CAREY BAIRD & CO., 

810 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 
Carey’s Social Science, 

of La 
Prin, of Social Science, 3 vols., 
Smith’s Manual of Political Economy, 
Syme’s Industrial Science, 

Wilsoa’s Political Economy, 
Will's Tables of Qualitative Chemical 
Analysis, 1.50 


50 
10.00 
1.25 


WM. H. BONER & CO., Agents, 
No. 1102 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 


Dealers in SHEET MUSIC and MUSIC BOOKS, are 

prepared to furnish Music or Music Books to Schools 

end Teachers at the lowest rates. Selections of Music 

sent, upon approval, to Seminaries, Sample copies of 

the Music Reader mailed for 75 cents, Our new and 

enlarged Catalogue sent gratis upon epovention, Music 


lf BONER & CO. Agents, 
No. 1102 Chestnut Street. 152 zz 
GET IT IMMEDIATELY ! 

THE NEW GAME OF 
‘* Words and Sentences,’’ 
For YOUTH AND ADULTS. 


Recommended by the best literary and educational tal- 


ent in the country. Far eazpenene a spelling-match in 

interest and profit. Plain edition, in paper box, 25 cts.; 

Enameled edition, in wooden box, hinged, 50 cts. 
MILTON BRADLEY & CO., Springfield, Mass. 


HENRY HOYT, 6 Cornhill, Boston. 


Monday Club Sermons. 48 Concise Discourses. 
12 Writers on Topica for 1878. 447 pages. $1.50. 
Five Problems: State and Religion. By Rev. WILL 
C. Woop, A.M. Important to every Supt. and Teach- 
er. 1, State and the Sabbath; 2. State and the 
Church; 3, State and Temples; 4. State Schools; 5. 
State Institutions. 400 es. $1.50. 

Select Notes, by Rev. F. N. PELOUBET and 250 best 
Authors, on Topics, 1878. $1.25. 
Full list mailed on application. 112 zz 


GEORGE R. LOCKWOOD, 
Edweational and Foreign Book Store, 
812 Broadway, New York. 


FOREIGN BOOKS. 


A general assortment of 


MISCELLANEOUS AND EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 
—IN THE— 
French, Spanish, and Italian Languages, 


Consisting of importations from 


PARIs, BARCELONA, FLORENCE, 
RID, MILAN, TURIN, 


JAMES A. MOORE, 
1224 Sansom Street, Philadelphia. 


Geld and Guilt. 12mo. Cloth 
; - $1.25; r, 50 cts. 
Tender and True. 1i6mo. tiga 
mates Wand of Lilies. i6mo. $1.25. 

* Sweetheart. 12mo. $1.00; paper, 50 cts. 


The Crown Pri 
el. conte. nce and his Scape-goat. 18mo. 


The Czar’s Favorite. 18mo. 80 cents. 
_Send for Catalogue. 


NOYES, SNOW & 00., 
Publishers, Stationers, 
And General Subscription Agents. 
SCHOOL BOOKS & SCHOOL SUPPLIES 
AT THE LOWEST RATES. 
A Job Lot of NoTE PAPER, good quality, $1 per ream. 
105 ux 13% BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON. 


GEO. ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 


416 Broome Street, New York, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 
HOUDIN’S GREAT WORK OF CONJURING. 


rets of Conjuring and Magic; or How 
fo Wizard. B Robert Howlin’ Trans- 
with Notes, by Prof. Hoffmann, au- 
a Magic.” [ilustrated with diagrams 


149 zz 


SCHOOL MUSIC BOOKS. 
The Song - Sheaf, 


A new collection of Vocal Music cprenged in One 
Two, Three, and Four Parts; with : 


A Complete Elementary Course. 
Sample Copy by Mail ......... -Fitty Cen... 


Happy Hours, 
A popular collection of Songs, with a Brief Ele- 
mentary Course, for Schools, Academies, &c. 


Sample by Mail .. ........ Thirty Cents. 
Address the Publishers, 
BROS., MERRILL & CO., 


758 Broadway, New York. 


THE MONTHLY READER. 


To supply a demand from our best Primary Teachers 
for reading, supplementary to First Reader, the Month- 
ly Reader, beautifully illustrated, carefull aded in 
style, and containing 16 handsome, well-filled is 
offered to the Primary Schools of the country. It has 
already awakened a profound interest. Terms: 50 cents 
a year, in advance; 5 cents a single number. Sample 
for a3-cent stamp. Address JOHIN J. SHOREY, 
36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 111 tf 


N. TIBBALS & SONS, 
No. 37 Park Row, NEW YORK. 


We will sell our immense stock’ of THEOLOGICAL 
and SUNDAY-SCHOOL, as well as books of every 
kind desirable for Libraries and general reading, at 
greatly reduced prices. Also Mr. Hammond's 


book on the Conversion of Children, for 


Agents only. Send for particulars, or $1.00 for sample, 


a and for special Catalogue. 


D. VAN NOSTRAND, 
23 Murray & 27 Warren Sts, New York. 


Plattner’s Manual Blowpipe Analysis, $5.00 
Weisbach’s Manual Theo. Mechanics, 10.00 
Pynchon’s Chemical Physics, 8.00 
Prescott’s Organic Analysis é é 1.75 
Douglass & Prescott’s Quali. Analysis, 3.50 
Eliot & Storer’s Qualitative Analysis, 1.50 
MicCulloch’s Mechan’l Theory of Heat, 3.50 


Full list of Publications sent on application. 154 zz 


W. J. WIDDLETON, 
27 Howard Street, New York. 
Trench on Words. Arran for 
Class-Book. From the latest revised English tion. 
With an exhaustive Analysis, additional words for 
illustration and questions for examination. By Thos. 
D. Suplée. 12mo, 400 pp. $1.50. 
White's Student’s Mythology. 12mo. $1.25. 
Connington’s Aineid of Virgil. 12mo. $2.25. 
The Unabridged *‘Student’s Hallam.” $1.75. 
May’s Constitution of England. 12mo. $1.75 vol. 


NEW PLAYS. 


“If the succeeding numbers are as good as the first, we 
predict for them a large demand,”—Nat. Teach. Monthly. 
Suitable for School exhibitions and amateur enter- 
tainments. No scenery required. These plays are pure 
in tone and language. They are keenly interesting, and 
take well. “Odds with the Enemy,” “Seth Green- 
back,” and “The Sparkling Cup” (temperance), dramas. 
Initiating a Granger,” ‘“* Wanted A Correspondent,” 
and “A Family Strike,”—farces; 15 cts. each. Send 
for descriptive circulars. T. S. DENNISON 
149e¢0w DeKalb, DeKalb Co., Ill. 


FULTON & EASTMAN’S 
BOOK-KEEPING. 


The attention of Teachers is requested to a NEW 
EpITiIon of FULTON & EASTMAN’S Single 
and Double Entry Book-keeping. 
This, revision embodies improvements suggested 
various teachers, and those made n to keep the 
ever-popular work fully up to the present requirements 
for a text-book on Book-keeping. 

For twenty years no agency-work whatever has 
been used to extend the use of this book, and the 
remarkable tenacity with which it has retained its pop- 
ularity, while rival works have been actively and ener- 
getically pushed, throagh ents, attests the hold Ful- 

eep 


ton & tman’s Book- has upon the good opin- 
ion of educators. 

Over 130,000 have been sold, and the demand 
continues. 


Single copies for examination, with a view to intrduc- 
tion, will be sent by mail, id, upon the receipt 
of 60 cents, and a full set of upon the receipt of 


45 cents. 

Retail price of the Text-books is $1.00., and for six 
Blanks, cents. Hi. B. NEVES CO., Publishers, 

150 tf TROY, N. Y. 


1878. WANTED, 1878. 


Every Sunday-School Superintendent and Teacher in 
the U. 8. to send for our new list of more than 100 


Teachers’ and Scholars’ Helps, 
Illustrated Papers, 
Commentaries, Question Books, 


—AND— 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL REQUISITES, 


TOGETHER WITH A 


Complete List of the Lessons, 
With Colden Texts for 1878. 
Sent FREE to any address upon application to 


JAMES A. CROWLEY, 
Agent American Sunday-School Union, 
No. 7 Beacon Street, BOSTON. 


146 tf 


WALLCUT's NUMERAL CARDS, used 
in the best Primary Schools in Boston. Wholesale 
price; No. 1, 5 ets.; No. 2,4. cts. Samples sent on appli- 


cation. Address THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 23 Hawley 
Boston. 155 zz 


145 | Street, 


THE FITZ GLOBES. 


These Globes illustrate, with simplicity and exact- 
ness, every relation of the Sum to any place on 
the Earth’s surface, and for ANY DAY IN THE 
YEAR, They are believed to be 


SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS, 


in facility for illustration, accuracy of representation, 
and beauty of finish. They have recently been intro- 
duced into the Public Schools of 


NEW-YORK CITY, PAWTUCKET, 
NEW HAVEN, NEWPORT, 
LOWELL, CONCORD, 
SALEM, GLOUCESTER, 
WOONSOCKET, Erc., Etc. 


A full Descriptive Circular sent free to any address, 


JUST ISSUED: 

Hudson's Classical English Reader, 
Wentworth’s Geometry, 

Parallel Rules of Greek and Latin Syntax, 
Harvard Examination Papers (1878 Ed’n). 


158 a GINN & HEATH, Boston. 


A Wonderful Book ! 


Send Ten Cents for the most original Pam- 
= ever published, treating of Mrs. M. G, 
ROWN’S eat METAPHYSICAL 
DISCOVERY, which cures Deafness, 
Noises in the Head, Asthma, Blind- 
WOW TY ness, Baldness, Catarrh, Consump- 
tion, Diphtheria, Heart Disease, 
Insanity, Nervous Paralysis, Piles, 
Pneumonia, Neuralgia, heumat sm, Scar- 
let Fever,—all Fevers, and every disease flesh is heir 
to. The METAPHYSICAL DISCOVERY KILLS THE 
Root, which sends forth disease in 1300 different forms. 
This oe is worth mines of gold to both sick and 
well. Itis got up regardless of cost ; 92 pages, tinted 
paper, numerous engravings, etc. ; contains testimonials 
rom ‘all parts of the world; also reasons logically on 
the cause and prevention of disease. Address MRS. M. 
G. Brown, METAPHYSICAL UNIVERSITY, 51 Bond 
Street, New York. 
The Metaphysical Discovery has been held before the 
stupid world sixteen years. 

Be sure you send Ten Cents to 51 Bond Street, 
for the Boox. It will teach you all about the Discov- 
ERY ; also how to apply it, and where to find it,—at 
your Druggist’s, or at 51 Bond Street, New York. 

The METAPHYSICAL DISCOVERY can be obtained in 
three sizes, from all Druggists. 149 tf 


ANY TEACHER 
sending $10.00 for & Subscriptions to 


WIDE AWAKE, 


will receive 50 copies of the Holiday 
No., for free distribution in Schools. 


ANY TEACHER 
sending $5.00 for Ten Subscriptions to 


BABY LAND, 


will receive 50 copies of the Holiday 
BABY LAND for the same purpose. 


D. LOTHROP & 
Ist 32 Franklin Street, Boston. 


Announcement. 


Much interest has been awakened among Teachers 
the publication of a New Method with English, 


hits. 


so condensed that it is presented in a few pages, so com- 
plete that with a few references to any Grammar it 
embraces everything essential to a knowledge of Eng- 
lish, including Synthesis, or Composition ; Elocution, 
Penmanship, etc.; Analysis of Letters, Syllables, 
Words, and Sentences ; Parsing in four ways, and Crit- 
icism,— the whole constituting an English Language 
Exercise which a child can soon learn and apply. 

The author, JAs, P. Hoyt, A.M., Princi ot Acad- 
emy,Newtown, Conn., has transferred the right of publi- 
cation to the undersigned, who will soon issue a fourth 
edition, revised and improved. In the meantime, 
Teachers and Committees, and all interested in teach- 
ing this difficult but most important study, are invited 
to send for and use in schools or classes copies of the 
Third Edition, which has already been introduced into 
several cities and towns, and has met, in the few months 
since its publication, a cordial welcome, filling a gap in 

e price cents per copy ; $1.00 per dozen copies 
and $5.00 per hundred copies. 
Address the Publisher, T. W. BICKNELL, 

153 16 Hawley St., Boston. 


FIVE CENTURIES. 


“Last year we rendered ‘Five Centu- 
ties’ with fine effect.” 
—H. W. Mrvers, Creston, Jowa. 


Send 25 Cents for a copy to 
FRANCIS B. SNOW, 


146 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 
Any worker can make $12 at home. Costl. 
Gold cuthe tree. Address TaUE & ‘Augusta, Me. 
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ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


Every Teacher and Student of English 
Literature needs Them. 


Outines for the Study of the English Classics, 


A Series A Practical Articles Contributed 


to Tue JourNAL by A. F. 


L., I. Goupsmrrn; Jan. 15, and Feb. 19, 1876. 
III. Gray; Nov.'23, 1876. 


IV., V. SHAKESPEARE; Dec. 23, 1876, and Feb. 8, 1877. 


VI. ADDISON; March 15, 1876. 
VII. Burns; April 26, 1877. 
VIII. LONGFELLOW; June 7, 1877. 
IX. PRoPposED COURSE IN ENGLISH LITERATURE; 
July 12, 1877. 
x. IN ENGLISH LITERATURE; Aug. 


XI. Bacon; Sept. 27, 1877. 
XII. OUTLINES FOR THE STUDY OF THE “ MER- 
CHANT OF VENICE”’; Oct. 25, 1877. 
XIII. Byron. November 22, 1877. 
XIV. Somr GENERAL SUGGESTIONS. Dec, 27, 1877 
XV. MILTON, Jan. 24. 1878. 


A few numbers of THE JOURNAL, containing these 


articles, can be had at our office. Price 10 cents each; 
Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
Address 


T. W. BICKNELL, 
140 16 Hawley St., Boston. 


literary excellence, and 
speaking, while in mechanical execution it leaves little 
to be desired.” —College Herald, Univ. at Lewisburg, Pa. 


ginal 
Alliston Wesleyan Col 
“ This magazine should be in the ion of ev 
teacher and scholar in the United Btates.”—Independ- 


numbers always to be had on application, 


CONTENTS 


— OF THE — 


PRIMARY TEACHER 


— — 
Vol.I. FEBRUARY. 


The Opening School ; 
"By Mrs, Louisa P. Hopkins. 


Practical Lessons in the Kindergarten (V.); 
By Mrs. Boelte. 


No. 5. 


Maria Kraus-Boe 
Spelling ; 
Parker. 
O How It Snows {Music); 
By J. H. Rheem. 
Health for Teachers (IV.); 
By Harriet N. Austin, M.D. 
Primary Arithmetic (1.); 
The Writing-Class. (V.); 
By J. W. Payson. 
Mrs. Hopkins’ ‘‘ Year’s Experiment ;”’ 
By Thomas W. Higginson. 
Plants with Children (ITI.); 
By 8. P. Bartlett. 
How to Teach Drawing (III.); 
By Mrs. Eleanor Smith. 
Our Note-Book. 


TERMS : $1.00 a year, in advance ; single oaaeit, 15 
cents. Ten numbers constitute the year. Remittances 
by Draft, Postal Order, or Registered Letter, at the 
Publisher’s risk. Address . W. BICKNELL, 

154 16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS, 


Of the Old Standard Quality. 


TRADE GILLOTT'S, 
MARK, 


or descriptive 
name and des- 


WARRANTED. ignating No. 
The well-known original and popular Nos., 
303, 404, 170, 351, 332, 


With most of his other styles, may be had of all dealers. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 
91 Jonn STREET, NEW YORK. 


HENRY HOE, Sole Agent. 148 zz 


THE ATHENEUM is a monthly magazine, devoted to 


elocutionary literature. 


Dramatic and epic selections from the best authors of 


all times appear in its pages, and every number contains 
at least one choice original piece, composed expressly 
for the purposes of elocution. 


“We counsel all patrons to carefully preserve and 


bind the numbers, for so valuable a collection of liter- 
ature it would be difficult to procure by A my, 


ubnrn Citizen. 
* Hence the value of a journal like the Atheneum. At 


a nominal cost, $1.50 a year, a neat encyclopedia of gen- 
uine poetry may be " 


.”’—Baltimore Elocutionist. 


taste, both as regards their 


Tts selections evince 
eir adaptation to reading and 


The ori excellent.”—The Argosy, Mt. 


eand Academy, Sackville, N.A. 


ent Statesman, Concord, N. H. 
Price of subscription, $1.50 a year; single copies, 25 
cents. Specimen sent free of poy re- 


ceipt of 15 cents. Address THE ATHENEUM 


Springfield, fit. 
tar” Terms to teachers, $1.00 per annum. 
Subscriptions may begin with any number. Back 
148 tf 
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NEW-ENGLAND ¥OURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Publishers. 


Publishers. 


Publishers. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 


549 and 551 Broadway, New York. 
Krusi’ iveand Free-Hand; 
Drawing . Textile Designs; Morse’s 
oy Harkness’s Latin Series. Used in the 


eading colleges, p ry and 
schools ; New Latin Reader ; New Cicero with Vocab. 
G Hadley’s Grammar; Whiton’s Lessons; 
TECK. Harkness’s ist GreekeBook; Boise's An- 
ouman’s 
Science. philosophy; Morse's Zodlogy; Miss 
Youman’s Botany; Lockyer’s Astronomy; Huxley and 
Youman’s Physiology; Science Primers, etc. 
Model Copy-Books, 6 Nos. Sliding copies. “ Recog- 
nize the true of penmanship.” 
ae Leading Text-Books in all Departments of Study. 


€. E. LANE, M. W. HAZEN 
117 State St., Chicago, Il. 22 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 


J. H. BUTLER & CO., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Great Success! 


NEW AMERICAN ARITHMETICS, 


Parts i, 2, 3. 
ALSO, PARTS 2 AND 3, Bound TOGETHER, WITH 
‘ OR WITHOUT ANSWERS. 
The Scries Complete in JUNE, 1877, and 
over 30,000 in Use OCTOBER, 1877. 


THEY ARE THE LATEST, BEST, CHEAPEST , 
&@™ Send for Special Circulars about them. 


CLARK & MAYNARD, New York, 


PUBLISH 
Andecrsen’s Histories and Hist’! Readers; 
Thomson’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; 
Keetel’s Freuch Course; 
Reed and Kellegg’s Graded Lessons in Eng- 
lish and Higher Lesseas in English ; 
utchison’s Physiclogy and Hygiene; 
enderson’s Test-W ords in Eng. Orthog., &c. 


ABRAM BROWN, 4Agt., T, T. BAILEY, Agi., 
56 Madison St., Chieago. 23 Franklin St., n. 


CLAXTON, REMSEN & HAFFELFINGER, 
624, 626, and 628 Market Street, Philadelphia, Penn., 


PUBLISHERS OF 
Labberton’s Historical Series. 
Brooks’ Classics. 
Coppee’s English Literature. 
White's Astronomy. 
Roth's Short Latin Grammar. 
Roth’s Short Geography and Chart. 
Diehl’s Choice Reading Series 
Walker's Elements of Grammar. 
Crooks & Shem’s New Latin-English 

Hay’s Every-Day Reasoning. 

*,* For terms and other information, address the 
Publishers. 150 zz 


COWPERTHWAIT & CO., 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
«= NEW EDITIONS FOR 1877-78. 
Reduced Prices. 


Warren’s New Geographies. 

Monroe's Readers and Spellers. 
Hagar’s Mathematical Series. 
Greene’s Grammars. 

Greene's Language Series. 


Catalegues free. Liberal terms for introduction, 
and in exchange for old Books in use. 


JAMES A. BOWEN, New-England Monts 
W. H. WHITNEY, 39 Brattle St., BO iN. 
142 Grand St., N. ¥ 


FRANCIS 8S. BELDEN, Western Agent, 
151 2 2% Washington Street, CHICAGO. 


ROBERT 8. DAVIS & CO., 


36 Bromfield St., BOSTON. 


JUST OUT, 
Book of Logarithms, 


With Practical Applications. 
By WEBSTER WELLS, 
Of the Boston Institute of Technology. 


ELDREDGE & BROTHER 
17 North Seventh St., PHILADELPALA. 
HART’S NEW ENGLISH GRAMMAR 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


Franklin Square, NEW YORK, 
PUBLISH 


Harper’s Introductory Geography. 


Price for Introduction, . . . #5 cts. 
Price for Exchange, . . . . . 37 cts. 
Harper's School Geography. 
NEW-ENGLAND EDITION. 
Price for Introduction, . . . 94 cts. 
Price for Exchange, .. . . . 75 cts. 


For copies for examination, and supplies for intro- 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
Invite attention to the Series of 


Worcester’s Dictionaries. 


Quarte Dictionary. Illustrated. Sheep. $10.00 
Universal & Crit. Dictionary. 8vo. Sheep. 1.25 
Academic Dictionary. Illus. Crown 8yo. 2.00 
Comprehensive Dictionary. Illus. 12mo. 1.75 
Scheel (Elementary) Dict’y. [llus. 12mo. 1.00 
Primary Dictionary. [lus. 16mo. .60 
Pocket Dictionary. Lllus. 24mo. Cloth, 63 

Many special aids to stadents, in addition to a very 


full pronouncing and defining vocabul make the 


duction, address A. C. STOCKIN, above-named books, in the 
Agent for New England tinguished educators, the most complete, as well as by 
104 zz 41 Franklin St., BOSTON a MAss. far the cheapest Dictionaries of our uage. 
READY, POTTER, AINSWORTH & CO., 
Publishers of 53 John St., New York, 


WHITNEY'S German_Dictionary. 


German-English and English-German. Sq. 12mo; $3.50. 
HENRY HOLT & CO., 25 BOND-ST., N. Y. 


HURD & HOUGHTON, New York. 
H. 0. HOUGHTON & CO., Boston. 


Prof. E. A. Andrews’ Series of Latin Books. 
Warren Colburn’s Iutellectual Arithmetic. 
Pickering’s Elem.of Physical Manipulation. 
A Satchel Guide te rene. 
Standard Editions of Dickens, Scott, De- 
Quincey, iany, B and Carlyle. 
Knight’s American Mechanical Dictionary. 
Smith’s Dictionary ef the Bible. 
Send for a Catalogue. 151 22 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR & CO., 


NEW YORK, 


PUBLISH 


Robinson's Shorter Course in Math.; 
Townsend's Shorter Course in Gov’m't. 
White's Progressive Art Studies; 
Swinton’s Outlines of History; 
Swinton’s Word Book Series; 

Dana’s Geological Story; 

Spencerian Penmanship; 

Swinton’s Geographies ; 


Gray’s Botanies; &c., &c., &c. 
For New-England States address 
GEO. B. DADION, 
zz 26 32 Cornhill, Boston. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Boston. 


“PRACTICAL INFORMATION OF VALUE TO 
PUBLIC SPEAKERS.” 


Elocution Simplified. 
ttering, 
A Companion to “‘ Baker’s Reading Club.”’ 
By WALTER K. FOBES, 
Graduate of Boston School of Oratory. 
16mo. Cloth. 50 cts. 


“Tt seems to be an epitome of the science of elocu- 
tion, and we most co 4 commend it to the multi- 
tude.”"— Vox Populi (Lowell). 

Copies mailed, post-paid, on receipt of 50 cents. 


Catalogues mailed free. 
LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 
151 zz 41—45 Franklin Street, BOSTON. 


LOCKWOOD, BROOKS & C0., 


381 Washington St., Boston. 


AN IMPORTANT BIOGRAPHY. 


Life of Edward Norris Kirk, D.D. By Rev. 
D. O. MEARS. With two steel portraits of Dr. Kirk, 
and views of Mt. Vernon Church and the American 
Chapel at Paris. 8m. 8vo, cloth. $3.00. 


At all bookstores, or sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S 

SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS: 
Miuxiey’s Lessousin Elem. Physiology, $1.50 
Huxley & Martin’s Elem. Biology, 2.00 
R e's Le in Elem. Chemistry, 1.50 
Jones’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry, 1.25 
SJevon’s Elementary Lessons in Logic, 1.25 
Stewart's Lessons in Elem. Physics, 1.50 
Leckyer’s Elem. Lessous in Astronomy, 1.75 


Educational Catalogue sent free on application. 
154 zz 22 Bond Street, New York. 


AND ANALYSIS is a plain, practical, c 
sense book. Itis a new oa revised edition of Hart’s 
Grammar, which has been the standard in the Public 
Schools of Philadelphia for the thirty-five years, 
and which stands to-day firmer than ever before. Teach- 
ers will do well to examine this book, Price 80 cents. 
For further information, address as above. 158 


W. J. GILBERT, Publisher, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Rohrer’s Book-keeping. 


Primary.............3 The five books to Teachers 
Common Schee!.. 1.50\for examination for $5.50; 


Counting-house... 3.00) but only in reply to requests 
Lectures $1.00. Key 2.00)accom money. 
Special terms for introduction. 114 zz 
‘GOOD TIMES,” 

nal monthly of Dec 


An lamations, Dia- 
logues, itatiens, &c., for Schools, Societies, &c., &c. 


THOS. NELSON & SON, 
42 Bleecker St., NEW YORK. 


A His of English Literature. 
In a es of Biographical Sketches. By W. F. 
Collier, LL.D. 12mo, cloth........ $1.75. 
Wintory of England. 
By W. F. Collier, LL.D. Crown 8vo, cloth..$3.50. 
es of General History. — 
By W. F. Collier, LL.D. 12mo, cloth «.......$1.50. 


The Great Events of History, 
From the ep the Christian Era till the 
Present . F. Collier, LL.D. 12mo, 
The Royal School Series of Readers. 
Oxford Sunday-School Teachers’ Bibles. 


Payson, Dunton & Scribner’s Copy Books. 
Payson, D. &.8.’s Tracing and Short Course. 
Bartholomew’s | Series. 
Dinsmore’s Graded Spelling Blanks. 
Greene’s Graded Grammar Blanks. 
Patterson’s Complete Composition Books. 

Catalogues, etc., furnished. Correspondence solicited. 

General New-England Agent, 
15522 A. 8. MANSON, 32 Bromfield St., Boston. 


L. PRANG & CO., 
Art AND EpvucaTionaL PUBLISHERS, 


47 Franklin Street, Boston. 


Publishers of the system of Industrial Drawing 
prepared for public schools by PRor. WALTER SMITH, 
eneral supervisor of Drawing in the Boston Public 
hools, and State Director of Art-Education in Mass, 


The American Drawing Models for the use 


of common schools, drawing classes, and schools of art 


and science. 
Drawing Meterials. 


Prang’s Natural History Series. For schools 
and families. Animals and one represented in their 
— colors, and arranged for instruction with object- 
lessons, 


Prang’s American Chromos. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


155 zz 


PUBLISH NEW YORK. 
Hart’s German Classics for Students, 
(3 vols. ready) $1.00 and $1.25 


Putnam’s Series of Atlases (14 vols.), 75e. to $20 
The Elementary Science Series (30 vols.), $ .75 
The Advanced Science Series (14 vols.), 1.50 
Putnam’s World’s Progress. Contin. to’77. 4.50 
Goodwin’s Cyclo. of Biography, (newed.) 5.00 
Brackett’s Poetry Homeand School, 1.25 
y’s Psychology, Et sthetics,and 
Nystrom’s Mechanics and Steam 
Sturtevant’s Economics. 
Bascom’s Psychology, English Literature, etc, 


Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application. 


New-England Educational Agency 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO.’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


The National Standard Text-Books: 


Guyot’s Geographies 
Shelden’s Readers 
Felter’s Arithmetics 
Cooley’s Physics. 


GUYOT’S GEOGRAPHICAL WORKS THE BEST 
IN THE WORLD. 


They received THE FIRST PRIZE MEDAL in the 
Vienna Exposition of 1873. 


For information and terms of introduction, call upon 
or address 


GILMAN H. TUCKER, Agent, 


SHELDON & CO., 
NEW YORE, 


Publish the following new and attractive School Books: 
Olney’s Arithmetics, 

(A full Common School course in two books.) 
Olney’s Algebras and Higher Mathematics. 
Patterson’s Spellers. 

Colton’s New Geographies. 
ossing’s Outline of U. 8S. History 
New Physiology. 
of. 
aven’s an ayland’s Intell and 

Moral Philoso phies. 

Keetel’s French Course, &c. 


Introductory Prices greatly reduced. 


For terms address W. H. FAUNCE, 
Agent for New England, 
114 zz 41 Franklin Street, Boston. 


THE UNITED STATES PUB. CO., 
205 East 12th Street, New York, 
Want Agents everywhere for the sale of the following 
books by subséription: 

Our First Hundred Wears. 1 vol, 1000 pp. Ill. $5.00 
All Beund the Werld. 606 pp. 1000 Tus. 5.00 
Life of Charles Sammer. 3.75 
Wenders of the World. 500 pp. 1000 Illus., 4.00 
Sesus. By Rev. C.F. DEEMS. 8vo, 700 pp. 4.00 
En the Homes of the Presidents. From 

Washington to Grant. 600 pp. 15 portraits on steel, 3.50 


Publishers. 
TAINTOR BROS., MERRILL & CO, 


758 Broadway, New York, 
PUBLISHERS OF 
The Franklin Series of Readers. 
By George 8S. Hillard and L. J, Campbell. 
The Analytical Readers. 
By Richard Edwards and J. Russell Webb. 
MacVicar’s Arithmetics. 
By Malcolm McVicar. 
Campbell’s Concise History of the U. 8. 
By L. J. Campbell. 
Seavey’s Goodrich’s History of Unit. States, 
By Charles A. Goodrich and W. H. Seavey. 
Bartley’s Improved School Records. 
y J. D. Bartley. 
The Sone: heaf. (Music.) 
By E. C. Phelps and L. F. Lewis. 
The Class-Word ller. 
By Mortimer A. Warren. 
Ellsworth System of Penmanship and Book. 
keeping. By H. W. Ellsworth. 
For full list, an Rartianlare, address the Publishers; 
or WM. WARE & CO., 47 Franklin St., BOSTON. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 
23 Hawley St., Boston, Mass., 


PUBLISHERS OF 


Eaton & Bradbury Mathematical Series. 


Eaton’s Primary Arithmetic, 

Eaton’s Elements of Arit 
Eaton’s Common School Arithmetic. 

Bradbury’s Elements of 

Bradbury’s Ele. of Trigonom., 

Eaton’s Intellectual Arithmetic, 

Eaton’s High School Arithmetic, 

radbury’s University Geometry. 


ve Catalogue of above and other valuable 
ks, with terms for introduction, sent on ap- 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 
23 Hawley Street, Boston. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 


19 Murray Street, New York, 
PUBLISH 

Miaury’s Geographies. 
Holmes’ Readers, History, and Grammars. 
Venable’s Arithmetics, Algebra, Geometry. 
Gildersie>ve’s Latin Series. 
Johnston & Browne’s English Literature. 
DeVere’s ‘trench Series. (4) 155 zz 


Descri 
School 
plication. 


GILDERSLEEVE’S 


LATIN SERIES. 
B. L. GILDERSLEEVE, Ph.D. (Gottingen), LL.D., 


more, and late Prof. in the University of 


Latin Primer, 65 cts. 
Latin Grammar, 95 cts. 
Latin Reader, 70 cts. 
Latin Exercise-Book, 70 cts. 


This Series of Latin books has been winning for itself 
remarkable favor from the best classical teachers of the 
country, and is strongly commended by eminent lin- 
guists of both Europe and America. 


for examination, with a view to in- 
uction, be forwarded upon receipt of the above 
prices. 
Address the 
UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
19 Murray Street, New York. 


ta For sale by Boston Booksellers and principal 
dealers throughout the country. (4) 1551 


EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


FRESH, PROGRESSIVE, POPULAR. 
The Best Books at The Lowest Prices. 


Harvey's Readers 

White's Arithmetics 

Harvey's Grammars 

Eclectic Geographies , 
Eclectic Penmanship 

Venable’s U. §. History 
Thalheimer’s Histories 
Norton's Philosophy 

Brown's Physiology Etc. 


A full line of Mew and Standard Text-Books 
adapted to the use Schools of every Grade. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., 
CINCINNATI AND NEW YORK. 


M. W. TEWKSBURY, New England Agent, 
No. 3 School Street, BOSTON. 


WILLIAM WARE & 

47 Franklin St., Boston. 
Worcester’s Dictionaries ; Worcester’s Spellers ; 
The Franklin Readers ; Hillard’s a 
Walton’s Ariths.; Walton & Cogswell’s Probs.; 
Hul’s Geometries: Eliot’s History of U. S.; 
Weber’s Outlines of Universal Hist : 
Seavey’s Goodrich’s History of the U. 8.; 
Campbell’s Conctse History of the U. S.; 
Edwards’ Outlines of E History. 


Send for Catalogues. 158 tf 


5f 180 Devonshire St., Boston. 


Correspondence solicited. 


Professor of Greek in Johns Hopkins Universtiy; Balti- 
a. 
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